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Man, know thyself, 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Young. 


All wisdom ceniers there ; 


MAJ-GEN. W. S. HANCOCE. 


Ir has been said that ‘‘ circumstances make the 
man ;’’ but we dissent from this, and claim that 
a truly great man may rise superior to circum- 
stances. And this is the case with the man whose 
likeness is before us. 

First, there is an excellent well-developed body, 
a capital constitution, large frame, broad, deep, 
well-developed chest, indicating large lungs with 
ample breathing power, a large heart with excel- 
lent circulation, a good stomach, and the best 
digestion. These conditions furnish a substantial 
foundation on which to build, the whole being of 
good quality dense, tough, wiry, and enduring. 
There is no ‘‘ mud’’ in brain or body. 

Gen. Hancock is broad and stout rather than 
tall and spare, and the stock of vitality if econom- 
ically used would be sufficient to last him into 
old age. No disease or indication of it is to be 
seen, but, on the contrary, high health is apparent 
in every feature. There is nothing stinted in body 
or brain, and, if he will, he may achieve ary posi- 
tion within the limits of a reasonable ambition. 

Throw a man with such an organization upon 








PORTRAIT OF MAJOR.-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK. 


his own resources, and he will necessarily make 
his way onward and upward. 

Nothing but perversion or a wrong use of good 
faculties could prevent him from becoming a 
leader ; for he has a spirit energetic, persevering, 
and executive, with a clear, practical, common- 
sense intellect. Having a well-developed intel- 
lect with a broad, heavy base to the brain, the 
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ed by faith, hope, and trust; with Cautiousness 
not large enough to make him timid or hesitating, 


| and with excellent powers of observation, he 
| would be quick to see, prompt to act, resolute 


| 


| cution. 
| definite and practical. 


| monious, he is dignified and manly. 


and courageous in putting all his plans into exe- 
If not imaginative or poetical, he is most 
And if not polite or cere- 
There is 


whole warmed up by strong affections and inspir- nothing of the sycophant here. He is altogether 
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too independent to ask favors, and would sooner 
starve than beg. Such a man tédes his time, and 
ultima ‘ely takes his place at the head where he 
belongs. 

Were he a king or an emperor, wrong-doers 
would find but little favor at his hands, while 
those who were obedient to the laws and faithful 
to their trust would find both support and pro- 
tection ‘under his reign. 

He may take no pride in the statement, but 
there is something of the lion in him, and when he 
strikes it is with effect. There is no vacillation 
or indecision in his disposition. 

Is there not a resemblance, and not a slight one, 
in Gen. Hancock to the famous Gen. Ben Butler? 
| It may be seen from a side view if not in the 
front. 

Should he not meet with unforeseen accidents 
or reverses, we shall hear more of this soldier, 


whose name alone would be a recommendation 
and passport throughout the world. 


a 


AN OLD MAN, 
AND HOW HE LIVED 120 YEARS. 


Rosert Bowman was born in Bridgewood*oot 
—a small farm-house near the river Irthing, and 
about two niiles from his residence at Irthington, 
Eng.—about Christmas time, and some years be- 
fore his baptism, which he remembered. He was 
of middle height, and well built, with a large 
chest. When young he was rather stout and very 
strong, considering himself a good wrestler. He 
was fond of amusements, and rather partial to 
cock-fighting. His parents both died when he 
was very young, but he remembered them. 

BONAPARTE. 

He said he recollected the rebellion of 1745, 
had heard much about it, and seen some men 
running away. When trying his memory, Dr. 
Barnes asked him “if he had ever heard of the 
battle of Waterloo, or of Bonaparte?’ He an- 
swered that “he had heard too much of Bona- 
parte; that he was a bad character, and at best 
only a coward ; for as soon as he found himself 
in danger he ran away.” Dr. Barnes having 
heard that he had worked in the trenches around 
Carlisle during the rebellion of 1745 and escaped 
from them, reminded him that he had himself 
done the same thing. Laughing heartily, he con- 
fessed that he remained among the soldiers only 
one night, and ran away as soon as he could 


HOW HE ATR AND DRANK. 

Mr. Robert Bowman was always a “top- 
worker” on a sober diet. He had no regular 
hours, retiring and rising sometimes at one hour 
and sometimes at another, just as he felt sleepy ; 
and some nights he was never in bed atall. As 
he slept when sleepy, he ate when hungry, omit- 
ting a meal one day, and on another eating four 
or five meals. Milk, hasty pudding, potatoes, 
bread, broth, an egg, a bit of meat, anything his 
family were taking, formed his food. He was 
always plainly but warmly and comfortably clad. 
His common drink was water, seldom tasting 
wine or spirits ; but he did uot dislike a glass of 
goodale. He never took tea or coffee, He was 
never drunk but once in his life, und that was at 
a wedding, when his friends deceived him in 
regard to the strength of his liquor, He never 
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took snuff or smoked tobacco. He was twice ill 
during the course of his life, once when very 
young, and he had the measles; a second time, 
when over a hundred, when he had the whooping- 
cough along with one of his grandchildren who 
slept with him. Although he suffered several 
times from severe accidents, he never had a medi- 
cal attendant, and never took a dose of medicine 
in his life. 
DID'NT MIND THE RAIN. 

Bowman did not spare himself what would 
generally be deemed excessive and imprudent 
ecposure and fatigue. He prided himself, as I 
have said, on being what he called “a top- 
worker.” Having often occasion to go for lime 
oi: coals, he generally, on these occasions, slept 
in. the open air all night. Even when eighty 
years of age, he worked daily, during a part of 
the summer season, in a peat moss a few miles 
from Irthington, and, gather than lose time by 
returning home, he would let his horse loose upon 
the common and sleep through the night in his 
cart. The story is told of a Scotch Highlander 
who had been persuaded by his women folks. to 
buy an umbrella, and was met in a shower of 
fain with it carefally kept out of the wet under 
his coat. This Cumberland farmer must have 
cared as little for the rain as the Scotch High- 
lander. If he got wet in the field or on the road, 
he seldom changed his clothes, taking to some 
hard work, such as threshing in the barn, until 
they got dry. When in the one hundred and 
eighth year of his age, he still applied himself to 
all kinds of farm labor, hedging. reaping, hay- 
making, gathering and mounting stacks of corn 
and hay. In his hundred and ninth year he 
walked from Carlisle to Irthington and back 
again in one day, with his staff under his arm—a 
distance of about sixteen miles. 

A LATE MARRIAGE. 

Bowman married at the age of fifty. When 
asked why he was so late in marrying, he an- 
swered, “I never thought much about getting a 
wife, and how I got one I do not know. I think 
it was mere accident.” By his marriage at the 
age of fifty he bad six sons, and lived to see them 
all old enough to be themselves grandfathers. 
He had himself three great-grandchildren. His 
wife was twenty-one years younger than himeelf, 
and died at the age of eighty-one, when he was 
one hundred and two. On his marriage he took 
a small farm, for which he paid a rent of five 
pounds ($25) a year, and by dint of working hard 
and saving hard, he scraped together money 
enough to buy asmall estate, upon which he lived 
the remainder of his life. 

GOOD EYES BUT NO TEETH. 

For forty years before his death Bowman had 
not a tooth in his head. Septuagenarians whom 
I have known have been dreadfully alarmed on 
losing their teeth, becoming despondent, and per- 
suading themselves more and more that without 
teeth they could not masticate their food, and that 
unmasticated food is indigestible. They forget 
that mastication is not needed fur a considerable 
variety of food, including, among other excel- 
lent things, milk, eggs, soup, and gravy. When 
one hundred and fifteen, the brown hair of Bow- 
man had become white, but his skin was soft and 
delicate, neither wrinkled nor shriveled, and his 
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face appeared plump, round, and rather florid. 
His sight was so good that he never wore glasses. 
Bowman’s hearing was so good, that when he was 
one hundred and fourteen he could hear the tick 

ing of a watch which hung in the window several 
yards off. His sense of smell was extremely 
acate. This circumstance is of far greater im- 
portance than might be supposed, for it would 
make him a man always careful to avoid foul air, 
and anxious to breathe pure air. 


IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 

Mr. Bownan slept well during the night. A 
Salisbury physician, who died last year over 
ninety, and father of the Royal Society, answered: 
when asked what he had done to live so long, 
“T have always slept all the sleep I could get 
done.” Thirty years ago a book on the Duty and 
Advantages of Early Rising had some vogue, 
containing the most pernicious views on sleep, as 
if it were a sort of sensual -ndulgence, like 
drunkenness or gluttony. But during sleep, the 
nerves derive the nourishment from the blood ; 
and the great nervous centers, and the brain 
especially, are sound or unsound, in proportion 
as they are nourished by sleep. 

A MERRY HEART. 

Mr. Bowman was a happy man. Old folks, 
finding their own senses and faculties impaired 
and deadened, generally complained of the dis- 
agreeable changes and growing degeneracy of 
the times. Bowman did nothing of the kind, 
being cheerful, good-humored, and easily satis- 
fied. The perfect state of his senses and faculties 
kept him from finding fault with the habits or 
manners, or with the changes of the successive 
generations he saw around him. And this is the 
universal remark respecting all very old men. 
All these five or six score men have been merry 
men. They pass their century joking. 

Your merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad one tires in a mile—a. 

A good conscience is the soul of a right cheer- 
ful tongue. It is doubtful, from the difference of 
testimonies, whether they have all been sober in 
eating and drinking, or well regulated in their 
social instincts; but the evidence is without a 
flaw or an exception which proves them to have 
been men who slept soundly and laughed heartily. 

HOW HE DIED. 

No vail need be drawn over the closing scene 

of the life of this notable man. Not from indis- 


position, but fur comfort, he took to his bed 
several years before his death, during the cold of 
a very severe winter; and be kept it hecause he 
was better there than anywhere else. He resided 
with one of his sons upon his own estate, the 
fruit of his industry. Three months before his 
death, withont any cause, he began to fancy 
that the family were less attentive to him than 
formerly. His bodily health continuing good 
until the last day or two, his mental faculties 
declined gradually, and then, rather suddenly, 


huodred and seventeen years and months 
after his baptism, an event which remem- 
bered, and he was therefore most probably 
at least in his one handred and ae a 
An oak, said to be six bundred years old, the 
oldest tree in Cumberland, and last of Ingle- 
a upon 
Mr. rt Bowman died ; 
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ABOUT COINS. 


Untess our readers are more fortunate than 
we, they have so long been deprived of the 
pleasure of fingering any coin'more valuable than 
a bright new cent, that even to read about those 
shining white or yellow pieces of the “ root of all 
evil,’ which are now numbered among the things 
that were, must be pleasant as well as profitable. 
In this belief we present the following interesting 
facts : 

Mixt—Saxon, mynet, money or stamped coin. This 
word is doubiless a derivative from mine, or Latin, moneia, 
from the same root. The place where money is coined by 
public authority. —Noah Webster. 

THE FIRST UNITED STATES MONEY. 

An ordinance for establishing a Mint of the 
United States was passeu in October, 1786. In 
accordance with this ordinance, Government, 
not having a mint, entered into a contract with 
James Jarvis, who had, with several others, es- 
tablished a mint in the State of Connecticut in 
1775, by permission of the State. In compliance 
with the contract, Jarvis, in 1787, furnished the 
Government with 300 tons ef cents, which were 
consequently the first money issued by the United 
States. Description of the first United States 
cent: Device—A dial with the hours expressed 
upon the face, “ Fugio” on the left, and 1787 on 
the right; a meridian sun, and below it the 
legend, “Mind your business ;” reverse, thirteen 
circles linked together, forming a large circle in 
the center of the same, asmall circle with “ United 
States” around it, and in the center, “We are 
one.” There are two of these coins in the col- 
lection of the writer. 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES MINT. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
formed in 1787, and ratified by Congress in 1788 ; 
that instrument gives to the Government of the 
United States the sole power. to regulate the 
currency. 

In pursuance of the power given by the Con- 
stitution, Congress, in 1791, enacted a code of 
laws for the establishment and regulation of a 
mint. In 1793 the mint commenced operations 
by coining cents. In the latter part of 1794 the 
first silver coin wes struck, and the die was un- 
changed until the latter part of 1795, except the 
date. 

The first gold coin of the United States was 
struck off in 1795. The coinage of silver was 
continued without any material change in design 
‘antil 1837, in which year the design was entirely 
changed on the dimes. Instead of the head, the 
fall-length figure of the Goddess of Liberty in a 
sitting position was substituted on the obverse. 
The reverse, instead of the eagle, a wreath, en- 
circling the words, “ One Dime.” On the qnar- 
ters the obverse the same as on the dimes. The 
reverse unchanged. From 1796, at which time 
the first quarters and dimes were issued, until 
1820, their emission was irregular. In 1826, 
1829, and 1836 there were no quarters minted ; 
with that exception, their issue since 1820 to the 
present time has been uninterrupted. Dimes 
have been issued every year, from. 1820 to the 
present time, with the exception of 1826, in which 
year none gther than half dollars were minted. 

The first mint in the United States was estab- 
lished in. Philadelphia, in 1792, since which time 





there have been established the following branch. 
mints : - 

Charlotte, North Carolina; Dahlonega,* Geor- 
gia ; New Orleans, Louisiana ; San Franciseo, Cali- 
fornia ; an Assay Office in New York; a Branch 
Mint in Auraria, Pike’s Peak, Colorado Territory. 

All the money coined at the branch mints bears 
the initial letter of the name of the place where 
the mint is located. Thus, for San Francisco, 8.; 


| New Orleans, O.; Dahlonega, D.; and Charlotte, 


C. The initial appears on the back of the coin, 


| immediately under the talons of the eagle. 





Money issued from the parent mint does not bear 
a local mark. No silver coin has been issued 
from the mint at Dahlonega or the one at Char- 
lotte ; they were established for coining the gold 
found iu the mines in their vicinity. The law for 
the issuing of twenty-dollar pieces was passed in 
1849, in which year some were minted in Phila- 
delpbia ; most of those in circulation in Calitornia 
bear the initial of the local mint. All the dies 
for stamping money are engraved at the parent 
mint, and are distributed to the branch miats. 
Every twenty-dollar piece has the initials J, B. L. 
impressed in very small letters on the verge at 
the termination of the neck of the Goddess of 
Liberty. They signify John B. Longacre, who is 
the engraver of the U.S. Mint. Specimens of the 
coinage of each quarter are sent from the branch 
mints to the parent mint once in each year, and 
are there examined by the United States District 
Attorney, Superintendent of the Mint, and Chief 
Assayer. Each year a new set of dies with dates 
corresponding to the year are distributed to other 
branch mints, when the old ones are destroyed 
in the presence of the officers of the mint. 
HOW COINS ARE MADE, 


On visiting the mint you are first shown into 
the weighing room. Here all the gold and silver 


| is received, and after being weighed a receipt for 


it is given to the depositor. The melting room 


| is nextin order. In this room the gold is melted 


| 





and run into bars, when it is taken into the chip- 
ping room, where a chip is taken from each bar 
for the purpose of assaying and estimating its 
fineness. It is again melted, and two parts of 
silver to one part of gold added ; and after it is 
thus mixed, the liquid metal is poured into water, 
which causes it to granulate. The granulation is 
put into porcelain pots, and the refining is done 
by the use of nitric acid, which has no effect upon 
gold, while it holds basemetal and silver in solu- 
tion, and the gold settles to the bottom. It is then 
thoroughly washed with water to free it from 
acid, and placed in a hydraulic press, where it is 
pressed into cakes resembling cheese. It is again 
melted and again assayed, and sufficient copper 
mixed with it to bring it to the American stand- 
ard of 900 fine. It is then cast into ingots, and 
rolled from ingots into bars; which are drawn into 
flat uniform strips ; and from these ae are cut 
the planchets, which although cut as uniformly as 
possible, are not sufficiently so to obviate the ne- 
cessity of their being sent to the adjusting room 
where each piece is weighed, and, if too heavy, 
it is filed down to the standard ; if too light, it 
is sent into the melting rodm. The adjustment is 
done by women. After the planchets are ad- 
justed, they are again sent to the annealing room, 
and there prepared for coining by being placed 
in copper boxes, and put into the furnace and 
brought to a red heat. They are then sent into 
the coining room, and passed through the coining 
press, where each piece receives the impressions 
on both sides at the same time, and thereby 
becomes the coin of the United States of America, 
which we all so much admire, and are co anxious 
to become possessed of. 


* Dahlonega is formed from two Cherokee words, signi- 
fying yellow money. = 








WEIGHTS OF THE U. S. GOLD Cony. 

The double eagle, er twenty dollar piece, 
weighs 516 grains ; the eagle, or ten oe pete 
weighs 258 grains ; the half eagle, or five dollar 
piece, weighs 129 grains ; the quarter eagle, or 
two anda sore a Yd 2-5 grains ; 
and the dollar piece weighs 25 8-10 grains. 

WEIGHT OF U. 8. SILVER COIN. 

The dollar weighs 412} grains ; the half dollar 
er 192 grains ; the quarter dollar weighs 96 
g 


s; the dime weighs 38 2-5 grains ; the half 
dime 19 1-5 grains. . ; 

The amount of coinage in the United States, 
from the time the mint was established until June 
80th, 1861. was as follows: Gold, $669,116,406 ; 
silver, $128,159,482 ; copper, $2,674,743. 

The operations of the parent mint for the year 
1862 were as follows: Gold coined, $30,036,808 
11; silver coined, $2,171,499 20. 

The operations of the San Francisco Branch 
Mint, at the present time, are much more exten- 
sive than those of the parent mint. During the 
month of June, of the present year, the parent 
mint issued $250,000 ; in the same month the San 
Francisco Branch Mint minted $2,000000. The 
whole amount of money coined by the latter 
establishment during the year ending on the 30th 
day of June, 1863, was $18,326,835. 


———_—2 a 


CURIOSITIES OF CURRENCY. 


SORTS OF MONEY. 

Tue currency of the worldincludes many kinds 
of money. Gold, silver, copper, iron, in coins 
or by weight—stamped leather, stamped paper, 
wooden tallies —shells of various kinds—pieces of 
silk or strips of cotton-cloth, of a fixed size and 
quality—are, or have been, all is use among man- 
kind as forms of currency, as convenient or nego- 
tiable forms or representatives of property. Many 
of these kinds of money are simultaneously in use 
in the same country. Gold, silver, copper, and 
stamped paper co-exist as different forms of money 
in the currency of Europe and America; gold, 
silver, copper, and shells in India ; silver, copper, 
and pieces of silk in China ; copper, cotton-strips, 
shells, and the silver dollar in various parts of 
Africa. Sparta had a currency of iron. 

SILVER US. GOLD. 

Of all forms of money silver is the most widely 
recognized, and therefore holds the first place in 
the currency of the world. It is the standard 
money of China, with a population of 400,000, 
000, and of India, with a population of 160,000, 
000. It is also recognized as money all over 
Europe and America. Gold, at present, holds the 
second place in the currency of the world. But 
unless new silver mines are found, the recent dis- 
covery of the gold deposits in California and Aus- 
tralia will make gold more abundant and more 
cheap, aad tend to wrest all supremacy from sil- 
ver and give it to gold—by inducing the 
and American to make all the necessary 
adiditions to the metallic portion of their currency 
in the latter metal. 

MONEY IN CHINA. 

Gold coin is not money in China, it is ° 
In England silver is not a legal tender, save 
pcan shillings in payment of debt. Above 

t is simply bullion : it is no. more 


five kinds of the dollar and the Indian rupee ; but 
a foe eee ee one of these coins, the old 


tender. This 
Sue of maters was remedied fa 
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On Ethraloge. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made im the 
Kuowledge of man —Spurtheim. 








AMONG THE SEULLS; 
OR, STUDIES IN CRANIOGRAPHY—No. 4* 


7. Tas Petascrc Race.—Under this head we 
purpose to peak of the Greeks, Greco-Egyptians, 
and Romans as revealed to us throngh their 
crania. They form what may be termed the 
Ancient Caucasian Group, and represent classic 
civilization. 

The Pelasgic or Ancient Caucasian skull was 


of the modern Goth- 


but was fine-grain- 
{ed and (especially 
j in the Greek) sym- 
metrically formed. 
They were the more 
beautiful, we are 
the more powerful. 

(a) The Greek.— 
The craniological 
collections of the world contain but few Greek 
skulls. Trof. Morton bad but the cast of one in 
his very extensive collection. It is thus described 
by Dr. Meigs: 

“The calvarial region is well developed ; the 
frontal expansive and prominent ; the facial line 
departs but slightly from the perpendicular, and 
the facial angle consequently approaches a right 
angle. Asmalland regularly-formed face, devoid 
of asperities, harmonizes well with the general 
intellectual character of the head proper. The 
malar bones are small, flat, and smooth, with just 
enough lateral prominence to give to the face an 
oval outlive ; the alveolar margins of the maxille 
are regularly arched, and the teeth perpendic- 
ular.” 

Blumenbach describes a Greek skull—with one 
exception the most beautiful in his collection—in 
the following terms: “ The form of the calvaria is 
sub-globular, the forehead most nobly arched; 
the superior maxillary bones, just beneath the 
nasal aperture, joined in a plane almor perpen- 
dicular ; the malar bones even, and sl ping mod- 
erately downward.” Fig. 1 is borrowed from 
Prichard’s “ Researches,” and represents the skull 





Fro. 1.—Geeex Sxv.u. 


of a modern Greek, for a long time a teacher of. 


his native language at Oxford, England. It re- 
sembles the one described by Dr. Meigs, and to 
gether with the front view of a different skull 
t For previous articles, see February, March, and May 








| anda high quality of organ- 


not so large as that | 
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(from Combe’s  Pabenditeliys will convey a fair 
idea of the Greek cranium. The One figured by 
Comb» is described as being large, and exhibiting 
a favorable development of the coronal region 
and the intellect, combined with large organs of 
the propensities. Constructiveness and Ideality 
are large, and in all Greek skulls that we have 
seen figured or described, great breadth is ob- 
servable in the region of these two faculties. 
Both the perceptive and reflective faculties are 
largely developed and well 
balanced, so that the fore- 
head projects as a whole, 
and jives the nearly per- 
pendicular facial line ob- 
servavle in the Grecian 
statues. The texture of the 
bone is very fine, indicating 
the mental temperament 





ization throughout. The Fie 2.—Grezx Sxuit 


| posterior portion of the coronal region—the seat 
| of the governing or restraining principles of 


Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Caution—was 
not full, and the domestic affections were only 
moderately developed. 

Sach was the Greek head ; what was the Grecian 
character? History shows that it combined the 
highest gifts of intellect and unequaled artistic and 


| poetic powers with strong i lses, i fect] 
ic or Teutonic race, | yi * > meg se sae 


controlled by moral sentiment, and -not greatly 
influenced by either friendship or relationship. 
The gifts of the Greek were pre-eminently intel- 
lectual, his defects essentially moral. He was a 
philosopher, a writer, a poet, an artist, a genius, 
but lacked principle, steadiness of purpose, fidel- 
ity, and affection. 

Large Size, Form, Constructiveness, and Ideal- 
ity, united with his perfect balance of mental 
power, made the ancient Greek pre-eminent in 
sculpture and architecture ; and here he remains 
not only unsurpassed, but unequaled; but the 
beauty he created was merely physical, lacking 
spiritual significance, as his life lacked a spiritual 
purpose. 

(b) The Graeco-Egyptian.—In speaking of the 
Egyptian crania, we mentioned the Pelasgic as 
among the forms represented by the mummied 





Fie. 8.—Graco-Eerrrian SKULL. 


heads Ciscovered in the tombs of Egypt. These 
Pelasgic crania are doubtless those of Greeks, or 
persons in whom the Greek blood predominated. 
At any rate, they conform to the Caucasian type, 
and have many of the characteristics of the ancient 
Hellenic head. Fig. 3 is from Dr. Meigs’ Cata- 
logue of the Mortonian Collection, and represents 
the cranium of a woman. The facial angle is 80°, 
and the internal capacity 82 inches. Prof. Morton 
says: 








[Jury, 


Oren ene 


“Of 23 Greco-Egyptian heads, the >ighest in- 
ternal measurement is 97 cubic inches, the lowest 
73, and the mean 86.11, which is about 7 cubic 
inches above that of the pure Egyptian race, and 
but three inches less than the average I have as- 
sumed for the Teutonic nations. * * * Some 
of these present the most beautiful Caucasian pro- 
portions, while others merge by degrees into the 
Egyptian type ; and I am free to admit that in 
various instances I have been at a loss in my at- 
tempts to classify these two great divisions of the 
Nilotic series.” 

(c) The Roman.—Dr. Thurnam,in Crania Bri- 
tannica, gives a drawing and minute description 
of the skull of Theodosianus, found in a Roman 
sarcophagus at York, England, erected probably 
during the third century. Fig. 4 is a reduced 
copy from Dr. Thurnam’s plate. He describes 
the cranium as unusually capacious, its dimensions 
being much above the average in almost every 
direction. “The forehead,” he says, -- though not 
very high, is remarkable for breadth ; the coro- 
nal surface presents an oval outline, and is nota- 
ble for its great transverse diameter ; the parie- 
tal region (side-head) is full and rounded ; the 
temporal fosse, large ; the mastoid process, unu- 
sually large, broad, and prominent ; the occiput 
(back-head) full and prominent, especially in its 
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Fre. 4—Romayn SKULL. 


upper half; thefrontal sinuses, and the glabella 
(space between the eyebrows);full and large; the 
nasal bones large and broad, with a finely aquiline 
profile ; and the face square an:! broad.” 

Another writer. speaking of the causes of Ro- 
man supremacy, says* 

“The Roman organization, like the Roman 
harmonious, and 


teem, which decidedly ros piggy over Hope, 
Veneration : domestic af- 


and Benevolence. 
fections were wall eins as — besilar 


n was large, be puetons poreeed consider- 
ch power though 

restraint by the Sootee'a influence my ga the 
sentiments. however, 
po pence Moy een ant mtr 

under circumstances er seo to indulgence. 
ar tbe the Julias and Messalinas of the empire 
indicative of 
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ture. The reflective faculties preponderated over 
Wonder and Ieality, showing a tendency to 
thougb: rather than imagination, and an aptitude 
for the exercise of good sense and sound judg- 
ment in the management of actual affairs, togeth- 
er with a considerable amount of logical acumen, 
rather than refined taste, or a capaci'y for ac- 
quiring the more bri liant accomplishments. 

Tre temperament was intensely fibrous, and 


must have effectually reinvigorated the tenden- | 


cies arising from org nization. I deed, the stern 
endurance, unswerving fixity of purpose, and 
dauatless moral courage of the ancient Roman, 
were due almost as much to the former as the 
latter. He was a man of iron mold, both in body 
and mind, and in the path of duty unsusceptible 
of the sof'er emotions and inaccessible to the 
gentler feelings. Patrio‘ism was his mister pas- 
sion, and obedience to tbe law his highest virtue. 
He preferred precedent to principle, and was 
governed by authority rather than reason. And 
how accurately is all this mirrored in those high, 
prond, angular features, constituting that stern, 
expressive, and commanding countenance! And 
how forcibly is it indicated to the ethnological 
and physiological eye, in that compact and mus- 
cular frame, with the broad and powerful chest, 
surmounted by a head and neck so eminently in- 
dicative of energy andself-reliance—of the power 
thet marches slowly but invincibly to its purpose, 
that accomplishes its most important objects with 
the greatest deliberation, and is not in haste even 
for the conquest of a world. 

Rome, indeed, needed no Sibylline books. Her 
destiny was written in that eurest of all prophe- 
cies, the cerebral organization of her people. 





They were born for the imperial supremacy of | 


ancient civilization, and were heirs by nature of 
the imperial wealth and political power of all 
their predecessors. Neither poets nor prophets, 


they were not vocationed to the altar either of | 


intellect or faith. It was their mission to be the 
lords of human affairs, to subdue with the ont- 
stretched arm and rule with the strong right 
hand, and so gather to a focus, all the vast re- 
sources of heathen antiquity, preparatory to the 
final disappearance of Pagan and the rise of 
Christian culture.” 

Covuparing the Roman head with the Greek, we 
find in the former more Executiveness, Firmness, 
Self-Estem, Cautiousness, and Conscientiousness ; 
and less {deality, Marvelousness, Constructiveness, 
Form, Color, Order, and Causality. In tempera- 
ment the difference is equally great. The Greek 
was fine in texture, with the delicate perceptiors 
and intense activity of thought and feeling be- 
longing to the mental constitution; while the 
Reman, on the contrary, was bony, muscular, 
strongly framed, and rather coarse, the motive tem- 
perament predominating. To the one was given 
the mission of ait, to the other that of arms. The 
first was the philosopher and the poet, the latter 
the energetic, practical man of the world. The 
Greek gave us architecture and sculpture, the 
Roman, jurisprudence and military science. Each 
accomplished his work and passed away. It will 
be well for the future if we do ours as effectually. 
All that is material and of the earth will pass 
away ; all that is spiritual and of God will be 
immortal. 
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Serr Commanp.—‘‘ He who desires to influence 





CASTS OF INDIAN HEADS. 


Our duty as a nation, to transmit to posterity 
correct representations of the aborigines so rapidly 
passing away, has been admitted by several ad- 
ministrations ; hence a commencement was made 
many years ago of a gallery of Indian portraits. 
The expense, however, of these printings, led to 
the abandonment of the work 

On the arrival, recently, of the Chippewas of 
Minnesota and Dacotah in Washington, Dr. Mac- 
gowan, U. 8. A,in the name of the American 
Oriental Society, called the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to. the importance of 
having casts taken of these, the noblest epecimens 
extant of their race. In his communication to 
Commissioner Dale he shows the superiority of 
casts over paintings, as regards durability, and 
their greater utility to the ethnologist of future 
ages ; and as they can be taken at the small cost 
of five dollars each, considerations of economy do 
not stand in the way. 

The Indian Department has acceded to the prop- 
osition, and the sculptor, Mr. Clark Mills, has 
commenced taking casts, some of which will be 
modeled into life-like busts. Mr. Mills’ process of 
taking casts is so expeditious and simple that the 
Indians sit patiently during the operation. 

A singular fact has been disclosed by Surgeon 
Macgowan, who has been taking physical measure- 
mentsof the Indians, viz , that the average size of 
the crania of the red men is greater than that of 
whites. The head of Chief Queune san: e ish-mea- 
tinna (* Bad Boy”) measures one inch in every 
direction more than that of Mr. Chase, the'cast of 
whose head is the largest in Mr. Mills’ collection. 
As these casts can be readily multiplied, we may 
now hope to see, in galleries of art, correct repre- 
sentations of this race. Hitherto sculpture in 


| Europe and America bas signally failed in at- 





tempting to represent our aborigines. 

We clip the above from one of our daily papers, 
and take this opportunity to remark, that the 
government and the public have just awakened to 
the importance of the work in which we have been 
engaged for over twenty-five years. We have 
taken multitudes of casts and busts of eminent 
men, including Indian chiefs, and other noted 
characters, and have done it at a cost of from 
ten to thirty dollars each, and for years absorbed 
our entire energies in paying the heavy expenses 
incident to this labor. Our collections in New 
York, in Boston, and Philadelphia contain ample 
evidence of the labor and expense which we have 
bestowed upon this branch of science. For years 
we kept an Italian artist in our employ constantly, 
and whenever a celebrity —whether it were Black 
Hawk, Keokuk, or Osceo!s, the Indian chiefs, or 
Cinquez, the chief of the Amistead captives—came 
within our reach, we were sure to have a cast of 
his head in plaster, if by persuasion or by pur- 
chase with cash we could induce the savage 
chieftain to comply. We have original caste of 
Benton, of Clay, of Aaron Burr, Horace Mann, 
Silas Wright, and others, equally well known and 
respected. Every year this collectionis becoming 
more and more valuable, as one after another of 
the great men drop away, and their busts in our 
collection are sought after. They are not mere 
models, fashioned to suit the caprice or partiality 
of the artist, but real bona fide casts, exhibiting 
the size and form of the head with an accuracy 
which is unmistakable and absolute. We rejoice 
that Indian heads are being copied in plaster, and 
the same spirit that led us to take many casts of 
Indian chiefs and others, now bid God-speed to 
this enterprise of the present day. 

In regard to the greater average size of the In- 





dian crania, we remark, that those whom they 
have now in hand are chiefs, distinguished men, 
and in savage life men become chiefs and distin- 
guished mainly by gréat personal prowess, force 
01 character, and endurance ; and these heads are 
larger than Indian erania generally. _We have 


been among the Indians, and have many of their 
skulls, and know that they are not generally so 
large as the heads of white men. 


<a> 
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THE AFPRICAN RACBS. 
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Tae African races, with all their depression, 
still show, in some directions, superior c.pacity. 
Docility, obedience, and love are tbeir native 
traits—traits not developed by their Jong servi- 
tude, but essential to render their enslavement 
possible ; for the experiment of en-luving ober 
races has been cn tried, but bas never 
permanently succeeded. The Africns often sub- 
mit to their bondage with full consciousness of 
their wrongs and of their power to se-ent them, 
by virtne of amoral instinct averse from violence, 
and willing to endure oppression rather than to 
avenge it. Whatever culture they receive goes 
at once to the affections—takes a m%ral and reli- 
gious direction. To educate them is, with rare 
exceptions, to make them devout, grateful, kind, 
and exemplary in their social rel«tious and duties. 
* * * But thereis every reason to believe that 
they may be so trained as to exhibit the richest 
traits of moral excellence, to be the ready 1 ecipi- 
ents of the highest social influences, and to reflect 
the love, as otber races reflect the wisdom sod 
beauty, of the Creator.—A. P. Peubody. D D. 

It is conceded that the negress makes a patient, 
attentive, and very affectionate nurse. And the 
negro is preferred to care for and. groom the 
horse, because of bis stronger social nature. 
Nor is there any question in regard. to their sense 
of dependence, humility, devotion, and submiss- 
iveness. Thenegro isalso kind to a fault—is even 
prodigal in giving ; but be has very little econo- 
my, acquisitiveness being small, aud he is prover- 
bially improvident. THe belongs to the tropics, 
and is not adapted to higher latitudes, Compare 
the indolent, docile negro with the executive 
and positive North American Indian! The latter 
has large Self-Esteem, Firmness, Destruc'iveness, 
and the other has not. The one loves his liberty, 
and would die rather than submit to the least 
abridgment of it. The other endures the great- 
est ignominy, and fails to resent it, But why ex- 
tend these comparisons? The thing is perfectly 
clear to all observers. The white man’s enpidity 
and selfishness, and the black man’s weak sub- 
missiveness, want of resistance, and self-defense, 
begot and perpetuated the “ peculiar insti'ntion.” 
And now the moral sense and manliness of one 
section is pitted against the arrogance, pride, and 
selfishness of another. The negro is the—almost 
passive— bone of contention between them. Had 
he by inheritance or acquirement the spirit of 
either combatant, the contest would have been 
decided long ago. Or we may say, there would 
have been n» contest. : Ps 

We may look upon the negro as the parent 
looks upon the half-grown boy. He will render 
service under direction. but it will be a long time 
before he develops into a fall-grown, 
self-relying, relf-defending man. 


<>. 





Men want restraining as well as propelling 
power. The good ship is provided with anchors 
as well as sails, 
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Physiology. 
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A knowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
if. —Cabania, 





WOMAN-CULTURE. 
A CHAPTER OF EXCELLENT ADVICE. 


“Tuene is nothing in the world,” Mr. Willis 
says, “that we think so much of as we do of wo- 
men. Our mother is a womar—wife, sister, and 


daughters will | 
pretty cousins are women; and the daughte | paleness of complexion. 


be (Heaven spare them !), if they live long enough. 
And there is a love of woman in general which we 
do not deny. 

“ A fine, magnificent specimen of the sex, full of 
life and health, a ripe, red cheek and flashing eyes, 
is something that does one good to look at as she il- 
luminates the humdrum sidewalks and every-day 
streets. A North River steamer under full head- 
way, with colors flying, is rather stirring and in- 
spiring—and we pull up our nag to see her pass 
and admire the swell she cuts. Comparatively, 
however, the steamer sinks into insignificance, or 
some other deep water, by the side of a well-kept, 
well-dressed woman. There is no rubbing it out ; 
women are the orhament, charm, blessing, beauty, 
and bliss of life—(men’s life we mean, of course.) 
Any means, therefore, that can be devised for pre- 
serving them should be publicly made known. 
They are different from any other kind of fruit. 
Youcan not pickle them. You can not do them up 
in sugar and set them away in a cold room, with 
a paper soaked in brandy over their mouths. You 
can not put them in cans sealed up air-tight with- 
out injuring their form and flavor. Now, as men 
are so d+pendent upon women for their choicest 
blessings, a proper mode of preserving them be- 
comes of great moment, and we are sure that the 
public will thank us for an infallible recipe. 

“ Have the feet well protected, then pay the next 
attention to thechest. The chest is the repository 
of the vital organs. There abide the heart and 
lungs. It is from the impressions made upon these 
organs, through the skin, that the shiver comes ; 
it is nature's quake—the alarm-bell at the onset 
of danger. A woman may never shiver from the 
effect of cold upon her limbs, or bands, or head; 
but let cold strike through her clothing on her 
chest, and off go her teeth into a chatter, and the 
whole organism isin a commotion. One sudden 
and severe impression of cold upon the chest has 
slain its tens of thousands. Therefore while the 
feet are well looked after, never forget the chest. 
These points attended to, the natural connections 
of the dress will supply the rest, and the woman is 
now ready for tho air. Now let her visit her 
neighbors, go shorping. call upon the poor, and 
walk for the good of it, for the fun of it, 

‘* Keep away from the stove or register. Air that 
is dry or burnt, more or lvss charged with gases 
evolved by the fuel, is po'son. Go up stairs and 
makes the beds.with mittens on. Fly around the 
house like mad and ventilate the rooms. Don’t sit 


pent in asingle room with doublo windows. Fruit* 


will not retain its form or flavor in air-tight cans, 
neither willwomen. They needair. If theshiver 
comes on during these operations, go directly and 
put something more about the breast. [The writer, 








Mr. Willis, having suffered for years from a ten- 
dency to consumption, is therefore very sensitive 
about cold on the chest. Hence the emphasis 
placed on this point. Perbaps the means which 
diseased lungs suggest as a protection is just that 
by which healthy lungs may be kept healthy.— 
Ens. Puren. Joun.] 

** Again, do not livein dark rooms. Light fades 
the carpet, but it feeds the flowers. No living 
animal or vegetable can enjoy health in darkness. 
Light is as necessary as air; and a brown tan is 
preferable, even as a matter of beauty, to a sickly 


“This much in regard to the physical means for 
preservation. There are moral means important. 
Every woman should be married to an excellent 
man. Marriage, it is true, brings care and wear; 
but it is the ring that is worn that keeps bright, 
and the watch that lies still unwound, that gets 
out of order. The sweet sympathies involved in 
the family relation; the new energies developed 
by new responsibilities, the new compensation for 
all outleys of strength, bring about a delightful 
play upon the heart and intellect, which, in their 
reaction upon the body, produces an effect that is 
nothing less than preservation. Then there is a 
higher moral power than this—one which we speak 
of soberly and reverently. No one is completely 
armed against the encroaching ills of life who has 
in the heart no place for religion. The calmness, 
the patience, and the joy and hope that are in 
possession of that woman whose heart is right in 
its highest relation, can never fail to preserve and 
heighten every personal power and charm that she 
possesses, 

** There! you have the recipe. Some of it is in 
sportive form, but is not the less sober truth. It 
has within it a cure for many a disease—the pre- 
ventive for more. It might be made longer; 
when we see its prescriptions universally adopted, 
it will be time to bring forward the remainder.” 


a me 
INFLUENCE OF FOOD ON MAN. 


J. B. F. Warxer, M.D., in the Home Journal, 
gives some interesting facts and thoughts on this 
subject, and we make the following extracts from 
his well-written essay : 


STOMACH AND BRAIN. 


No well-informed person would dispute the 
fact that the food which a man puts into his 
stomach has an influence for either good or bad 
over the body and the mind. It is possible for 
man so to live that he shall be healthy in both 
body and mind. He ought so to live, being 
criminally at fault if he disregards the holy laws 
which govern his being. Very few people give 
this subject the attention which it merits. Some 
thoughts in relation to it may serve as finger- 
boards along the highway of life, to point out 
that which is known to exist as truth. 


“ What the mind calls a virtue too oft is a sin, 
To be shunned by a body that values his skin.” 


HAM, WHISKY, AND REBELLION. 
If there is ever written a ph cal histo 

of the Southern Rebellion, : oil be owe that 
_ — —_— wine, whisky, and the universal 
eg of ham have been potent agents, controlling 
not a few of the people. Professor Maleschott, of 
Zurich, in a late work, dwells at great ~—_ 
pg still cuscnptibie ft wet investigation 
question, of m . 
is a very interesting one to theologians as well as 








hysiologists. “It is a well-known fact,” says 
) ame M., “ that chan of food have trane- 
formed the wild-cat into the fireside companion ; 
from a carnivorous animal, with short intestines, 
it has, by gradually becoming accustomed to 
other food, become transformed into another 
being, enabled, by a long intestinal canal, to 
digest vegetable food, which, in its natural state, 
it never touches. Food, therefore, makes tlc 
most rapacious and perfidious animal in the world 
an inmate with man, agreeing with children, and 
rarely, except to a close observer, revealing its 
former ileful character, Are we, then, to 
wonder that tribes of men become ardent, phleg- 
matic, strong or feeble, courageous or cowardly, 
thoughtful or unintelligent, according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of aliments they take?” 


FLESH-MEAT CONDEMNED. 

Dr. Ray, in his work on “Mental Hygiene,” 
says: “The efficiency of the mental powers is 
determined in a high degree by the hygienic con- 
dition of the bodily organs, especially tbe brain ;” 
and again, “‘ Whatever improves the pbysical 
qualities of the brain, also improves, in some way 
or other, the qualities of the mind.” “If,” as 
Professor Maleschott says, ‘‘food is transformed 
into blood, blood into nerve and muscle, bone 
and brain, must not the ardor of the heart, the 
strength of the muscles, the firmness and activity 
of the brain, be dependent upon the constituents 
of the food?” What, in view of these facts, can 
we think of those people who eat the flesh of 
animals for food—hogs, cows, and sheep; who 
drink tea, coffee, wine, and all kinds of stimulat- 
ing and intoxicating liquors; who smeke and 
chew vast quantities of tobacco and opium ; who 
indulge in highly concentrated food ; who depart 
so far from that which is natural that the artificial, 
unnatural, and, therefore, sinful, comes to be the 
rule of life instead of the exception? 


BODY TYRANNIZING OVER SOUL. 


In his “Letters to the Joneses,” Dr. Holland 
says: “The Curse of Eden seems to have been the 
subjection of the soul to the service of the body. 
When I reflect upon the relative dignity and im- 
portance of the soul and the body—the immor- 
tality of the one and the mortality of the other, 
the heavenly alliances of the one and the earthly 
alliances of the other, the God-like capacities of 
the one and the brutal appetites of the other—it 
astonishes me to realize that the soul’s work in 
this world is, in the majority of cases, simply that 
of procuring food and raiment and shelter for the 
body. It astonishes me to realize that, under 
every form of civilization, the body is the soul’s 
tyrant, and leads it by the nose!” 

Is it not time the intelligent people of this nation 
had reversed the present order of things, puttin 
the body in subjection to the soul, giving mi 
control over matter, the spiritual and intellectual 

ower over the animal and passionate? ‘Good 

eavens, madam! what and who are you? Are 
you all body and no soul? Is it decent business 
for a decent soul to be constantly engaged—ab- 
sorbingly occupied—in ne and showing 
off, in pampering the appetites and passions for 
the gratification of personul vanity or animal 
desires, the body it inhabits?” 


WHY OOD DIED. 


How to unite well-cultivated, healthy bodies 
with strong, clear, and vigorous minds is the 
problem before us. They are mutually dependent 
upon each other. “For my part,” exclaimed 

omas Hood at one time, “if God would but 
grant me a stomach! I only want health and 
strength!” And yet he constantly overworked 
his brain until t — prostration followed ; 
then he to stimulants, and died at the 
early age of forty-six—died, because he did not 
know how to live! 

“ Where a mind is renowned, there a body’s dyspeptic— 

Even in youth Julius Casar mace his epileptic.” 
ny in the no 

Mast the roate its strife, give body no quarter, | 
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BRAIN-FOOD. 
In treating of the diet of artists and literary 
men, those who are given to head-work and 
sedentary occupations, a writer on the tubject 
says: “ A well-baked bread and lean meat, com- 
bined with young vegetables and such roots as 
are easy of digestion and contain a considerable 
proportion of sugar, form a wholesome diet for 
thinkers and poets ; a large quantity of legumin- 
ous seeds, like peas and beans, heavy bread, rich 
gravy, and greasy meat. create those irritable, 
morose, and almost always slender statesmen, 
who have permitted gloomy thoughts and gloomy 
imaginations to eclipse all happier views of life 
in them, or that they have come to consider rods 
and fetters as the most important promoters and 
protectors of civilization.” 


BEING SMOKED. 

National traits and characteristics are often de- 
veloped by the use of certain kinds of food. 
Thomas Hood, writing from Cublentz to his “dear 
Dicke,” says: “But the people here are very 
stupid—mere animals ; they take no interest in 
science, literature, politics, or anything I can find, 
but eating and drinking.” And again he writes : 
“I have not learned smoking yet, but hate it 
worse than ever, since I see its effects on the mind 
and the person.” And still again: “ It is a mis- 
take, by the way, to say ‘he is emoking;’ he is 
not active, but passive— being smoked! How 
they suck their pipes, like great emblems of 
second childhood, so placid, so innocent, so un- 
meaning! ‘Mild as the moon-beam!’” 











| Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson, 





DOES HE LOVE ME? 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Pretry robin, at my window 
Welcoming the day, 

With thy loud and liquid piping, 
Read my riddle, pray! 

I have conned it, waking, sleeping, 
Vexed the more, for aye— 

Thou’rt a wizard, pretty robin, 
Does he love me, say ? 

Lady violet, blooming meekly 
By the brooklet free, 

Bending low thy gentle forehead, 
All its grace to see; 

Turn thee from the wooing water— 
Whisper soft, I pray, 

For the winds might hear my secret, 
Does he love me, shy ? 

Star, that through the silent night-tide 
Watchest over him, 

Write it with thy golden pencil 
On my casement dim. 

Thou art skilled in love’s cabala— 
Tell me then, I pray, 

Now, so I alone may read it, 
Does he love me, say ? 


gp 
“THE MITTEN.” 


[There is good advice in the following, from all's 
Journal of Health, and we commend it to our readers. In 
America we have no aristocracy, nor such “incomes” as 
they have, by inheritance, in the old country, tly 
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my mind as almost akin to angels. She was 
wooed and ultimately won by a handsome young 
man of considerable wealth. He sported a fine 
team, delighted in hunting, and kept a fine pack 
ofhounds. He neither played cards, drank wine, 
nor used tobacco. He had no occupation, no 
calling, no trade. He lived on his money, the 
interest of which alone would have supported a 
family handsomely. I never saw the fair bride 
again untilafew days ago. Seventeen years had 
passed away, and with them her beauty and her 
youth ; her husband’s fortune and his life, during 
the latter part of which they lived in a log-cabin 
on the banks of the Ohio River, near Blennerhas- 
set’s Island ; a whole family in one single room, 
subsisting on water, fat bacon, and corn bread. 
The husband had no business capacity. He was 
a gentleman of education, of refinement, of noble 
impulses ; but when his money was gone he could 
get no employment, simply because he did not 
know how to do anything. For a while he 
floundered about, first trying one thing, then an- 
other, but “ failure” was written on them all. He, 
however, finally obtained a situation ; the labor 
was great, the compensation small; it was that 
or starvation ; in his heroic efforts to discharge 
his duty acceptably he overworked himself and 
died, leaving his widow and six girls in utter 
destitution. In seventeen years the sweet and 
joyous and beautiful girl had become a broken- 
hearted, care-worn, poverty-stricken widow, with 
a houseful of helpless children ! 

Young woman! if a rich young man asks you 
to marry him, and has no occupation, or trade, or 
calling by which he could make a living if he 
were thrown on his own resources, you may give 
him your respect, but “ give him the mitten.” 

Whatever may be a young man’s qualities, if he 
is fond, very fond of going to the theater, “‘ refuse” 
him. 

Ifa young man shows by his conversation that 
he is an admirer of fast horses, and is pretty well 
acquainted with the qualities and “time” of the 
best racing nags of the country, when he asks 
your hand, “ give him the mitten” only. 

If you ever hear a young man speak of his 
father or mother disrespectfully, contempiuously, 
do not encourage his attentions ; he will do the 
same of you, and in many ways will make your 
heart ache before you die. 

If you know a young man likes to stand around 
tavern-doors, at the street-corners, and about 
“ groceries,” cut your hand off rather than place 
it in his; he is worth only the “ mitten.” 

If your suitor can tell you a great deal about 
cards ; seems familiar with a multitude of “ tricks” 
which can be performed with the same, and is 
himself an adept in such things, let him win all 
the money he may from others, but let him not 
*‘ win” your heart, for he will “lose it” in a year, 
and leave you a broken one in its place. 

If you know of a “nice young man” who will 
certainly heir a large estate, who is of a “highly 





all are subject alike to the necessity of daing something 
by which to obtain a living. Hence every young man 
should learn a trade, be educated for one of the learned 
professions, or be fitted for a position by which to support 
himself and those who may become dependent on him.] 
SeVENTBEN years ago there was a fair girl so 
pure, so lovely, so refined, that she still rises to 





respectable family,” who seems to be at home as 
to the usages, customs, and .proprieties of good 
society, and yet who is indifferent about attend- 
ing church on the Sabbath-day, who speaks dis- 
paragingly of clergymen, who talks about religion 
in a patronizing way as ‘‘a very good thing in 
its place,” particularly for old women, weak 





young girls and children, never marry him should 
he ask you. Such a man can never warm a 
woman’s heart; will never twine around it the 
tendrils of a true affection, for he is innately cold, 
unsympathizing, and selfish, and should sickness 
and trouble come to you, he will leave you to 
bear them all alone. 

Tdleness, the having no occupation, will always 
and inevitably engender moral and physical dis- 
ease ; and these traits will be more or less per- 
petuated in the children born to such ; the brunt 
of these calamities has to be borne by the mother, 
and in the bearing up against them how many 
a noble-hearted woman has sorrowed, and griev- 
ed, and toiled herself into a premature grave 
may never be known, but the number can not be 
expressed in a few figures. Therefore, my sunny- 
faced daughter, if you do not want to grow old 
before your time, to live a life of toil and sorrow, 
and then prematurely die, give not your hand, 
but only “ the mitten” to a young man, however 
well born or rich, who has not a legitimate call- 
ing by which he could “ make a living” if he were 
by some fortuity left penniless. 

[It may be hard for a young lady, when dazzled 
by the prospect of fortune, position, and the lux- 
uries of life, to say No, under the circumstances 
herein specified. But we can indorse the cor- 
rectness of the prescription and confirm the truth 
of the picture. We go one step farther, and base our 
judgment as to the suitableness of matrimonial 
candidates for each other on erganization. Are 
the parties adapted to each other? Can they be 
agreed? Will they assimilate so as to become as 
one? Or will they diverge, disagree, quarrel, 
separate, and come to a bad end? Phrenology 
answers these questions in advance of the experi- 
ment. 

ate 


MARRIAGE, 


Marnrace is to a woman at once the happiest 
and saddest event of her life; it is the promise of 
future bliss raised on the death of present enjoy- 
ment. She quits her home, her parents, her com- 
panions, her amusements— everything on which she 
has hitherto depended for comfort, for affection, for 
kindness, and for pleasure. 

The parents by whose advice she has been 
guided—the sister to whom she has dared to im- 
part the very embryo thought and feeling—the 
brother who has played with her, by turns the 
counselor and the counseled, and the younger 
children to whom she has hitherto been the mother 
and playmate—all are to be forsaken at one fell 
stroke —every former tie is loosened—the spring of 
every action is changed, and she flies with joy in 
the untrodden paths before her; buoyed up by the 
confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and 
grateful adieu to the life that is past, and turns 
with excited hopes and joyous anticipation to the 
happiness tocome. Then woe fo the man who can 
blight such fair hopes—who can treacherously lure 
such a heart from its ponte enjoyments and 
watchful protection of ‘who can, coward- 
like, break the illusions which have won her, and 
destroy the confidence which love had inspired. 


> <i> 
Tur purest joy that we can experience in one we 
love is to see that person a source of happiness 
to others. 
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THE DOGS 


AND THEIR FRIENDS. 





degree of activity, and so far are 
as perfect as man; but there 
are few if any animals that 
can be said to possess REASONING 
powers to any extent. They can 
not solve philosophical prob- 
lems or put facts together and 
draw inferences, invent. make im- 
provements, and the like; nor 
= was any animal ever known to 
= exhibit the religious or spiritual 
J nature which belongs exclusively 
E to man; indeed, the animal is 
utterly wanting in those faculties 
which put man in relation to the 
spiritual. When was ever an 
animal known to worship ? 
These lines of demarkation 
may be relied upon as scientific, 
and as solving the question, “In 
what consists the difference be- 
tween instinct and reason?’ It 
is true, however, that there are 
many men who are but little 
above the animals in develop- 
ment ; they ceem to be mere in- 
fants, almost destitute of the 
distinguishing human qualities, 
and they affiliate quite naturally 
with the brutes who have no 
souls. They had, at birth, all 
the human faculties which belong 
to man given to them, and it was 
their privilege and duty to exer- 
cise and develop them. Failing 
in this, they remain on a lower 
plane than their Maker designed 
them to occupy. The dog im- 
proves his better nature by as- 
sociating with intelligent men ; 
that is tosay. he becomes domes- 
ticated, and his better nature is 
more frequently called into ac- 
tion ; whereas a wild or savage 
dog remains more like a wolf. 
So of birds which become tame 
or domesticated, or remain wild 
and uncultivated. Observe the 
changes brought about in fruits 
by cultivation, in horses and 
cattle, and yet it wou!d be im- 
possible by any amonnt of culti- 
vation or training to change the 
nature of fruit or beast—their 
qualities are simply improved. 
We can not add new elemen's to 
the dog’s organization, nor can 





“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the boly form doth take, 
Por soul is frm, and doth the body make.—Spenscr 





“COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY.” 

A witty artist has undertaken to amuse him- 
self at the expense of “whom it may concern.” 
Iie has exhibited above the resemblance between 
man and animal, and it mest be confessed that 
he has made some good hits. It will be perceived 
and conceded by all that there is a resemblance 
—near or distant-—between all men and all 
avimals. Why? For the very good reason that 


| 





they possess many organs of body and brain in 
common. For example, all have appetite and 
eajoy food; all have affection and love their 
young; all have eyes, ears, taste, smell, and 
sense of touch; and all have “temper” and re- 


| s stance with the spirit of self-defense, and that 


class of animals represented in the picture before 
us have love of praise also. 

The first line of demarkation between man and 
animals may be drawn between thé perceptive and 
the reflective faculties ; the second, between the 
reflective faculties and the religious sentiments. 
All animals have the perceptive faculties, through 
which the instincts are manifested, in a high 





he, by any process, become any- 
thing else but a dog; but as a dog he can be 
greatly improved. The dog will take on something 
of the spirit of his master, will even come to 
slightly resemble him by associating constantly 
with him. It will be remembered that Hogarth 
was always painted with his dog, and it has 
been said that he ultimately came to resemble 
his dog ; but we should say that his dog, by re- 
maining almost constantly in the presence of his 
master, and endeavoring to understand his 
thoughts, words. and expressions, had really 
come, to a limited extent, to resemble his master ; 
for we can not suppose that the man was Jost in 
the dog, but we may suppose that the dog had 
taken on something of the master. 
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It is not unusual for persons to remark “how 
much like a lion this one leoks,” or “ how much 
like a bear, or a tiger, or a monkey.” And the 
resemblance may be easily traced between all 
men and certain animals, and yet the line of de- 
markation between them in organization is as 
marked as in eharacter and disposition. One 
man has the qualities of the gorilla, orang- 
outang, ape, monkey, or baboon ; another is said 
to be hoggish, because of his gluttony and gross- 
ness of fisposition ; another is said to be like a 
buildog, simply because he exhibits that destruc- 
tiveness, bluntness, and savageness common to 
that animal ; another is more like a poodle, which 
is never more happy than when being petted, 
caressed, and fondled ; another is like the setter 
when watching for game, and his heaven seems 
to be found on the hunt; others are like the grey- 
hound, graceful but restless, quick and nervous ; 
others like a Scotch terrier, which combines the 
qualities of both dog and cat, and seems to “ smell 
rats” at a distance. The desire of some men 
for distinction seems to rise but little higher than 
“rat hunting,” and there are others so low 
and gross as to boast of how much they can 
eat. They even eat ona wager. We remember 
an instance in which a beastly creature in human 
form undertook to eat a gallon of raw oysters 
“on a bet,” and if he succeeded he was to pay 
nothing, but in the event of his failure he was to 
pay double their price. If we are not mistaken, 
he won the bet! And it is not infrequently the 
case that men boast of their feats in drinking 
great quantities of liquors, seeming to “glory in 
their shame,”’ and when they succeed in drinking 
others drunk, regard it as something to be proud 
of. How much above “animal instinct” is this? 
or rather, how much below’? For did the reader 
ever know of an instance in which an animal 
committe@an act so foolish,or so much below all 
beastly instincts? 

It is said that “birds of a feather fiock to- 
gether.” If “a man may be known by the com- 
pany he keeps,’ he may also be known by his 
habits. Still, notwithstanding all this wicked 
perversion of high God-given qualities, man still 
possesses natural gifts far above those of any 


animal ; nor should he ever be called an animal, 
for by nature he is more than this, however much 
he may have fallen by dissipation. We repeat, 
man has Veneration, through which he may wor- 
ship God; he has a sense of justice (Conscien- 
tiousness) which would hold him to the right; 
be has Hope, which would make. him look for im- 
mortality ; he has faith, which would put him in 
relation to the future, and open up to view the 
realms beyond the reach of intellect, and permit 
him to-see with his mind what is in the distance. 
ft is through the spiritual faculties that man 
becomes prophetic, but all these are withheld 
fromanimais. Man invents, makes improvements, 
builds houses, railways, steamships, and has inter- 
course with all the world of matter and mind. 
He composes music, writes , and experi- 
ences the greatest pleasure when doing = 
conferring favors on his fellow-man ; are 
qualities not enjoyed by animals. But we have 
said enough to show that the line of demarkation 
preg s man and animals is clearly defined to 





THE MOST DANGEROUS EYES. 
. * BY ANNA EB. TREA®. 


Twa black eye is fine, 
In its meaning divine, 
When soft is the light from ft beaming ; 
And when spirited, too 
It sparkles anew, 
With a flash like the Northern Lights gleaming. 


And the bright eye of blue, 
Like the sky in its hue, 
Or the azure of meek, trembling flowers, 
With its hopes and its fears, 
With its smiles and its tears, 
Is April in sunshine and showers. 


While the calm eye of gray, 
In its sensible way, 
Looking straight through all flimsy disguises, 
With its clear, honest gaze, 
And its scorn of false praise, 
Has the frankness that every one prizes. 


In the clear hazel eye, 
With its amber-like dye, 

Like an agate half hid in the water; 
Grave and merry that’s meet, 
Advance and retreat 

In combat, though harmless the s!aughter. 


But whatever the hue, 
Whether black, gray, or blue, 
If wanting or dull the expression, 
It has no lasting charm, 
And can never do harm, 
Nor tempt nor return love’s confession. 
For the most dangerous eyes, 
(And yet those we most prize,) 
Have a magic that draws others to them- 
In their clear wells of light 
No dark thoughts shun the sight, 
For the bright soul of goodness looks through them. 


a oe 
LOCAL PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


Tats ingenious and interesting sketch of the 
physical configuration, advantages, and beau- 
ties, and of the earlier frontier life and history, of 
the splendid Western capital of New York State, 
Buffalo, is as fall of pleasant reminiscences and 
anecdotes as an egg-shell is of meat, and it has a 


savory and wholesome taste of demestic life, pat- | 
riotic sentiment, pioneer hardihood, and living | 


faith ; as how could it help having, coming as it 
does from our venerated father and beloved 
brother Hosmer? We chip ont one or two bricks, 
to give aspecimen of the whole house.— Christian 
Inquirer. 

We turn now to the physiognomy of our own 
city. Itis a comely, noble face—open and gen- 
erous, htful and earnest—not grim with 
knotted muscles, as though born out of combat, 
nor soft_with blandishment for the merely sen- 
suous nature. [I like the face ; it has a common 
look of business, and yet it has esthetic expres- 
sion of convenience and beauty, and, best of all, 
a wise, serious look ; public school-houses amon 
the fine buildings on the sightly avenues, an 
the churches more conspicuous and beautiful than 
the theater. Business, knowledge, beauty, relig- 
ion are, in the features of our city, more than 

leasure and diversions. Cities take their phys- 

ognomy, in large degree, from the spirit of their 
builders and ci ; we expect the child to 

sess its parents’ qualities and tendency. 

were the and mothers, and builders of Buf- 
falo? and were they such men and women as, ac- 





* Tae Prrstoeromy or Burraro. An Address before 
the Hist rical Society, January 18. By Rev. Gzones W. 
Hosmer, D.D. 





cording to our philosophy, we must presume 
them to be? 

We will not faii to do justice to those men who 
were the fathers and builders of our handsome- 
faced city ; there were them many large- 
minded, far-seeing men, and they gave their own 
great proportions to the city they builded ; and 
the expression of our city’s physiognomy tells of 
Exticort and Wi.krson, and Towxsenp and Corr, 
and Foxwarp and Heacock, Jounson and Pratt, 
and Love and Tracey and Porrer, and Joy and 
Wessrer and Caapr, and the men who preached 
the Gospel, and those who tanght the youth. 
Those men, the builders, almost all are gone; and 
if any one inquires for their monument, tell him 
to open his eyes and look Sean eatin. 

In ee to faces, association does won ; 
the old adage comes true—handsome is that 
handsome does; even homely features may get 
so blent with truth, love, and nobleness, that to 
the mind’s eye they are beautiful. The kind, 
good woman, though with no line of grace or 
beauty in form or face, who has left home and 
friends, and for the sake of mercy gone to the 
hospitals, becomes beautiful as an angel to the 
sick soldier, asshe bends over him with a mother’s 
teaderness, striving to relieve his anguish ; and 
just so it is with cities’ faces. There is little 
Calais, in Franee ; to my mind it has a!ways worn 
a halo of glory, ever since in my.old school-book 
I read how Edward III. of England was about to 
put the city to fire and sword, but consented to 
spare the abitants, and their homes and chil- 
dren, if six of the principal men of the city would 
volunteer to come bare-headed and bare-footed, 
with halters about their necks, to be hanged in 
view of his besieging, victorious army ; and the 
martyr-heroes came, Eustaehe De St. Pierre at 
their head. Such nobleness has given interest 
and — - oa Pieris “r ~ five on red 
years e old Pi of 1620 gave a glory to 
the unromantic shores and barren hills of Ply. 
mouth, and travelers will not cease to go to that 
shrine of lofty self-sacrifice to truth and freedom, 
fo gaze upon the brave, heroic face of that land- 
scape. And, alas! how the face of a city that is 
fair enough to the outward sight may to the mind’s 
eye get a look of deformity that will make out- 
ward comeliness as nothing. There is New York, ° 
imperial city, at the gates of the world’s com- 
merce, the waters gathering around her as if anx- 
ious to bear her freighted keels; but, oh, that 
hard, meanly-cruel scowl upon her face, wrought 
there by riot against law, and savage massacre 
of weak, unoffending men, women, and children, 
because God had made them with a dark skin! 
And, let the truth be told, our own city got an 
ugly mark, a stain not readily washed out, by just 
the beginning of similar riot and bloodshed. Sin 


a aoe 
Look far away toward the sunset—to the 


iden horn of West, where San Francisco, 

een of the Pacific, sits beside the sea. She has 
been noble. biogn so far away, and tempted 
to stand aloof in selfish isolation, she has felt the 
oe yrs | heart-beat of the Union and of Liberty, 
and while bearing her share of public burden, she 
has sent hund of thousands to the Sanitary 
Commission. With generous loyalty she turns 
toward us, and stretches out her arms to help. 
To the mind’s eye, how noble and fair the face of 
that young Pacific Queen! 

[We hope to hear more from this new physiog- 
nomist. Although exactly in our line, we will not 
claim it as our“ our thunder,” but will cheerfully 
repeat the truth, and ask all mankind to join in 
the “ Awens.”’}] 

eee 


Jor is one of the greatest panaceas of life. No 
joy is more healthful or better calculated to pro- 
long life than that which is to be found in do- 
mestic happiness, in the company of good and 


‘cheerful men, and in contemplating with delight 


the beauties of Nature. 
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On Psychology. 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arose, 


Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Lemans 





IMMORTALITY. 


PROOFS DRAWN FROM. SCIENCE. 
In arguments drawn from any other than Bible 
records, designed to prove the soul’s immortality, 
as in those intended to establish aby other truth 


equally abstract, regard should be had both to the | 


a priori and a posteriori processes—the reasoning 
in the former being from cause to effect, and in the 
latter from effect to cause. In the present article 
we shall observe, mainly, the former process, al- 
luding but briefly to the effects or manifestations 
which seem to place the doctrine of immortality, 
per se, upon the basis of fact. 
The Arqument a Priori. 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF FORCES. 

I. It is now a fixed and universally admitted 
axiom of science, that forces, like substances and 
material elements, are indestructible. Scientific 
men have designated this principle by the phrase, 
“ The consefvation of force.”’ It may be illustrated 
thus: The power operating through the steam- 
engine is dependent upon the expansion of vapor, 
and this, again, is referable to heat concentrated 
under such conditions as to force the vaporizing 
atoms apart. Now that heat was not created, but 
simply developed, by combustion, and before com- 
bustion commenced it was all contained latent in 
the fuel; and even before the fuel existed, it wa8 
contained in the rays of the sun and the surround- 
ing atmospheric and terrestrial elements. And 
so after it passes off through the machinery, it is 


not annihilated, but is reabsorbed in different | 


forms in surrounding elements, diffusing itself to 
remote distances, and acting upon the aggregate 
materials that receive it with an aggregate force 
equal to that exerted in concentration through the 
steam boiler ; and from this diffused state it may 
again be collected. Again, a man waves his hand 
in the air with a force and velocity, we will say, 
equal to a single ounce of atmospheric resistance. 
Now, not even that force is lost, for the particles 
of atmosphere, displaced by immediate contact, 
must necessarily displace those contiguous to 
them, and those to them, and so on until the force 
becomes universally diffused ia space, lost to hu- 
man appreciation, it is true, but still, of a logical 
necessity, existing undiminished. So with the 
waves caused by a pebble thrown into the sea. 


SPIRITUAL FORCE. 

If this is true of physical force, must it ‘not be 
correspondingly true of spiritual force—the foree 
of affectioh, thought and volition? Let the reader 
conceive, ifhe can, how this force can be lost or an- 
nibilated any more than can the physical force gen- 
erated by or rather residing in heat, or any other 
physical force whatsoever. And this argument 
might be rendered more emphatic if we had time 
and space te show, as we think it might be shown, 
that even all so-called physical force originates, at 
the ultimate aualysis,in spiritual force—in the love, 
wisdom, and volition of the Divine Mind. We 
have not yet come to argue the preservation of 
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the soul’s identical individuality. Let it simply, 
for the present, be borne in mind, that no spiritual 
force can ever be annihilated any more than can 
a physical ferce, and that as a physical force once 
existent is forever existent in a physical world, 
so a spiritual force once known to exist, is by the 
same necessity forever existent in a spiritual 
world, or a world ef thought, affection, and voli- 
tion. The eternal existence of this latter world 
or realm thus becomes as much a logical neces- 
sity as that of the former, although the eternal 
perpetuity of the personal identity of sentient, 
thinking, and willing beings may remain as yet 
unproved. 
CONSCIOUS NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

II. We may adyance the argument a step further 
by considering the conscious nature of the human 
soul,and its relations to the universe. The universe, 


.as we understand it, is a multitudinous assemblage 


of cognizable and conceivable objects, governed 
by cognizable and conceivable laws and princi- 
ples, and so united and harmonized as to present 
the character of one grand system. _ If there is any 
object or principle in being which, with any possi- 
ble development of the human intellect, is neither 
cognizable nor conceivable, then that object or 
principle is and must forever remain to us virtually 
and practically a non-existence. The soul has no 
relatien to it whatever, and never can in the least 
degree be affected by it, mueh less can it amalga- 
mate with it so as to destroy or impair its identity. 
THE COGNIZABLE AND THE COGNIZING. 

It is a strictly logical statement, therefore, that 
the universe and the human soul stand toward 
each other in the relation of cognizable objects 
and principles, and cognizing, and what may yet 
possibly be developed as cognizing, faculties; 
and in this respect they are the counterparts, cor- 
respondents, and equals of each other. This ac- 
cords with the doctrine of the most profound psy- 
chic philosophers of all ages, who have regarded 
the human soul as a “ microcosm,” ora little uni- 
verse of itself—meaning by this that the soul con- 
tains all spiritually that the universe contains 
physically. Nowif the human soul is thus the 
counterpart, correspondent, and equal of the uni- 
verse, it must at least be equally Jasting with 
the universe, unless some power superior to its 
own power of maintaining an existence acts upon 
it and destroys it by violence. Such power, it 
may be presumed, only resides with God. 

LAW OF ADAPTATION. 

III. It may be safely asserted, as a law of bal- 
ancing harmonies in the physical and sentient 
universe, that that for whieh there is a physical or 
raoral necessity to any creature or being, or that 
for which any being has a natural hunger, thirst, 
or aspiration, does somewhere exist. Even in the 
realm of gross material creations do we see this 
principle sometimes exemplified ; and by observ- 
ing a deflection of the planet Herschel from its 
orbit, reaching out into space as though it were 
hankering for a closer proximity to a remoter and 
hitherto undiscovered planet, Le Verrier not 
only confidently announced the existence of that 
planet, but precisely indicated the point in the 
heavens where it might be discovered at a given 
hour and minute; and when the telescope was 
directed to the specified point at the hour and 


. ininute indicated, lo the new world flashed upon 





ad 


the human vision for tne first time since its crea- 
tion! 
4 FISH PRESUPPOSES WATER. 

In the department of organic being the same 
principle is more strikingly exemplified. “If, for 
example, a fish could be dropped by a hawk on 
a part of an arid continent where the inhabitants 
had never seen or heard of a fish, or of any con- 
siderable body of water, a comparative anato- 
mist finding it would probably reason thus on its 
structure: “That creature was never made to 
live on land, because its organs of locomotion are 
of a form, and in positions, which do not enable it 
to move on a solidsurface. Being paddle-shaped, 
they would enable it to move freely in a liquid 
mass. Its lungs (gills), which are not inclosed in 
a cavity of the body, are not adapted to breathe 
the free air, which would quickly dry their sur- 
faces and render them useless ; but they may ab- 
sorb sufficient oxygen diluted in water to keep 
the creature alive.’ He might, therefore, feel 
perfectly safe in announcing to his countrymen, 
that there was, within an accessible distance, a 
body of water sufficiently large to permit free lo- 
comotion to that creature, to produce its necessary 
food, to serve the exigencies of reproduction, etc, 
So true is this principle, that a species of fish that 
exists in the perpetual darkness of a stream which 
runs through Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, while 
having all the other organs of ordinary species of 
the fish tribe, yet have no eyes—undoubtedly for 
the reason that eyes would be useless in the per- 
petual absence of light. 


HUNGER INDICATES Food. 

And so, if in a but partially explored country 
an animal is discovered whose teeth, stomach, and 
other organs, adapt it to the use of a particular 
kind of food, it would be safe to conclude that 
that food, though as yet undiscovered, is produced 
in the country to which it belongs ; and if it could 
be proved by any physiological investigation, that 
a particular number of years would be required 
for it to develop and mature its being, and exhaust 
its constitutional powers to maintain a desirable 
existence, that period might safely be assigned as 
the natural duration of its life. Nowso perfectly 
is this law applicable to man in his connection 
with this world, that it is said that even the dis- 
eases to which he is subject in particular climates 
are provided for by vegetable and other remedies 
which are produced in those climates. But letit be 
marked well, that the human soul is so constituted 
that an eternity would be required for it to fully 
develop and mature its being. The soul of a Ba- 
con, a Kepler, or a Newton feels, in passing out of 
the body at death, that it has only just begun to 
grow, and that if it only may be continued in be- 
ing it may go on learning more and more to all 
eternity, without reaching the limits of its powers 
or fathoming the last mysteries of God and his 
creation. 

OUR ASPIRATIONS. 2 

Moreover, for this immortal existence the soul 
has a desire and aspiration, which are the strong- 
est and most characteristic of all its desires and 
aspirations. And so far from this being a mere 
abnérmal and unnatural sentimentality, man is 
expressly provided with phrenological organs 
through which these desires and aspirations may 
be manifested to the external world ; and it is es- 
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pecially worthy of remark, that the more fully, 
purely, and beautifully the character is developed, 
the more fully this aspiration is unfolded, and the 
more clear and undoubting becomes the faith in 
its object. Indeed, the normal and most essential 
food of the soul—the food on which it most thrives, 
and with which it develops its most godlike traits, 
is the belier and contemplation of an immortal ex- 
istence ; and without this food it necessarily re- 
mainsin a comparatively low, groveling and brute- 
like state. Can it be possible that this law, by 
which supplies are made to answer constitutional 
demands, by which food is provided to gratify 
hunger, by which object are created to satisfy 
aspirations, while applying universally elsewhere, 
finds its only exception just here, which is the very 
place where above all others it ought not to fail? 
To answer this question in the affirmative would 
be to commit an offense against true analogical 
reasoning, which certainly no one would ever think 


of committing if the subject were any other than 


the one under present consideration. Rather may 
we not answer with the poet : 

“Tt must be so; Plato, thou reasonest well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortal:ty ? 

’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 

IV. This latter argument for the soul’s immor- 
tality is equally an argument for the eternal 
preservation of its personal identity ; but on this 
point we may, without elaborate illustration, for 
which we have now no room, add the following : 


ESSENCES INDESTRUCTIBLE. 





While forms and conditions ever change, and 
may, in some sense, be said to be destroyed, 
essences can never be destroyed and never change. 
Thesoul is an essence ; therefore (to complete the 

syllogism), 

The soul as an essence can never be destroyed, 
end can never change. 


; Again : Identities are destroyed, if they can really 


be destroyed at all, only by a thing being com- 
pounded with that which is not itself. 


| The soul is all things in epitome—a microcosm ; 











+ 





therefore, 

The soul can not be compounded with what is not 
in itself, as there is nothing for it to pass into 
which it may not find, or make, a part of its own 
selfhood. 


The Argument a Posteriori. 

But a brief space remains to us for the develop- 
ment of the argument a posteriori, or the argument 
from effect to cause, and we can submit, for the 
present, only the following : 

Many phenomena of the soul’s powers show 
that it is not a mere result of the physical organ- 
ism, but that while acting through the latter as a 
medium, it issomething distinct from and superior 


| toit. Physiologists tell us that the whole material 


composition of the body changes once in about 
every seven years, so that at the end o7 that time 
not an atom remains in the organism that was in 
it at the beginning. The impressions of thoughts 
and experiences, however, have often lain dormant- 
in the soul for forty years, and at the end of that 
time been revived with all the freshness of their 
original oecurrence, although during the interval 
the body has totally changed its composition five 





orsix times. Persons have frequently told us that 
while falling from high eminences, or undergoing 
the process of drowning, or otherwise in imminent 
danger of sudden death, they have experienced 
the instant revival of the memories of even the 
minutest events that had occurred from their 
cradle upward, and with all the vividness of pre- 
sent reality. This phenomenon goes far to prove 
that each thought and experience of the soul is 


itself immortal, and if this is so, there is an end | 


to all doubts respecting the preservation of the 
soul’s identity, for the thoughts and experiences 
of each will, of course, forever distinguish it from 
others. 

THE PHBNOMENA OF CLAIRVOYANCS. 

We may add to this, that the phenomena of 
somnambulism and clairvoyance, in which the 
soul sees without physical eyes, hears without 
physical ears, and often perceives things and oc- 
cnrrencés at vast distances, afford another proof 
that the soul is-an entity by itself, and is not 
necessarily dependent upon the body for its 
action, though the latter is its ordinary instrument 


| of communication with the outer world. What 





forbids the supposition, then, that the soul may 
dwell in a sphere entire/y outside of the body and 
the material world, and thus free from all material 
vicissitudes, changes, and decay? 

The extreme probability that this is so, is re- 
duced to a certainty by the numerous manifesta- 
tions of souls after the death of the body, of which 
the records of all ages and nations furnish abund- 
ant testimony. Of facts of this kind we have no 
room for elaborate details at present: suffice it to 
say that they are distinctly exemplified in the 
records of the New Testament, especially in the 
appearance of Moses and Mlias to Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and in the appearance 
of one of the old prophets to St. John, while on 
the isle of Patmos (Rev. xxii. 8, 9) ; and there are 
at this day thousands of intelligent men not only 
in this country but in Europe, who, after the most 
careful and skeptical investigation, are willing to 
testify that they have, beyond all doubt, commu- 
nicated with spirits of the departed. Statements 
and proofs of these things can be given when re- 
quired ; but for the present assuming them as 
true, we ask, If the soul does thus survive the 
wreck of the body, what other vicissitude may be 


| imagined that would be adequate to destroy it? 





| If it dies not with the body, we presume few will 


doubt that it lives forever. 


A REMAREABLE VISION. 





A soxictror [lawyer], resident in the Isle of 
Wight, England, had business in Southampton. 
He stayed at one of these hotels for which the 
town of mail steamers is famous, and after dinner 
he was looking over his law papers, while he 
sipped his tea. He was aroused from his foolscap 
and red tape by the opening ofa door. His wife 
(whom he had left at home in the Isle of Wight) 
entered, gazed at him steadfastly, and passed out 
through the oppositedoor. He naturally thought 
it was a hallucination, and resumed his reading 
with a wondering smile at his own weafTiess. 
But within » quarter of an hour the same thing 
occurred again, and there was, on the counten- 
ance of the specter, an imploring look, which 
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terrified him. He a: once resolved to return 
home; with some difficulty got 1 boatman to take 
him across, and when he reached his house he 
was struck by the ghastly and alarmed look of 
his maid-servant, who opened the door. This 
woman was so frightened by his unexpected re- 
turn, that she spontaneously confessed her inten- 
tion to murder her mistress ; and her confession 
was confirmed by the fact that she had concealed 
a knife under her pillow. This is a very per- 
plexing case for those who think spectral phe- 
nomena can be philosophically explained. Here 
you have the phantom of a living person projected 
entirely without that person's consciousness. Let 
it be assumed that a person in extreme peril can, 
by intense volition, act on the nervous system of 
the universe, so as to influence his dearest friend ; 
but here the person whose likeness appeared was 
entirely devoid of apprehension, while the ser- 
vant, who alone knew what was likely to happen, 
would naturally exert no volition toward reveal- 
ing it. 

This case puzzles the brain of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazi: pposing it has a brain—and 
offers no solution of the phenomena. Let us sug- 
gest that this may be explained on psychological 
principles. It is the mind or spirit that sees, and 
when in right relations, with a “skylight” to our 
brains, we shall be in communication with all 
truth—“ Thou, God, seest me.” 


———— oo 


INDIAN MAGNETIZBEBRS. 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Washington 
Territory, says : 

“A few evenings since I was honored by a 
visit from the chief of the Inapomish Indians, 
Ka’-num, and thinking to amuse and astonish 
him, I threw a young man into the mesmeric state, 
fastened his hand to the table, his feet to the 
floor, punctured his hand with a pin without any 
symptoms of pain,etc. On asking the chief what 
he thought of it, he replied, ‘Meman tamanins’ 
—small performance—and then related the doings 
of a certain ‘ medicine man’ in his tribe. He said 
he invariably healed the sick by laying on of 
handé, and, when necessary to perform any sur- 
gical operation, he rubbed the patient until he 
was insensible to pain; and then dwelt with great 
enthusiasm upon his ‘ tamanins stukwub,’ or mag- 
netic stick, which he averred the doctor often- 
times caused to dance, and pars all around the 
room overhead, without touching it. I asked 
how he did this, and he replied, by placing a 
number of persons, of both sexes, in a circle, all 
with sticks in their hands, which they pointed to- 
ward the doctor’s stick, he standing in the center _ 
of the circle and pointing his stick upward. A 
song was then sung, in which all joined, keeping 
time with their feet, and occasionally by punch- 
ing their sticks against the board roof of the wig- 
wam until the doctor’s stick would leave his 
hand and pass around over their heads, some- 
times so violently that they had to crouch down 
to avoid its blows. I have full confidence in the 
truthfulness of this statement, and it may throw 
some additional light on the phenomena attribut- 
ed vo spirit origin, now witnessed all over the 
world. Respectfully yours, : 

H. A. 8., M.D.” 
a 
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INSTINCT AND REASON? 


What thin partitions sense from thought divide.—Porz. 
Hirnerto metaphysicians have found it im- 
possible to draw a clear dividing line between in- 
stinct and reason. Tho old systems of mental 
philosophy are too imperfect in their classification 
of the mental powers, too vague in their defini- 
tions, and too loose in their nomenclature to fur- 
nish any reliable basis for the investigation of the 
subject. The problem presented can be solved by 
Phrenology alone. 
WHAT SOME LEARNED MEN SAY. 
To give the reader an idea of the condition ia 
which the question has been left by those who 





Fie. 1—Draeram. 


have written most intelligently on the subject, we 
proceed to quote a few of their remarks. A recent 
author thus writes : 

** Instinct seems to be the incipient state of rea- 
son, although the instinctive sensations of which 
animals are the subjects can not be properly class- 
ed in the same category with the ideas or the ra- 
tipcinative process of the huraan mind. Here is the 
dividing line between instinct and reason, and yet 
it is a difficult problem for the metapbysician to 
define the boundaries of each, since, as in the sev- 
eral kingdoms of nature—animal, vegetable, min- 
eral—ihey seem to commingle where they unite.” 

Schleiden says: “In taking a review of most, 
if not all, of the ac‘ions of the animal world, it 
must be obvious that, whether we allow them rea- 
son or not, the actions themselves comprehend 
those elements of reason, so to speak, which we 
commonly refer to rational beings. So that if the 
same actions had been done by our fellow-crea- 
tures, we should have ascribed them without hesi- 
tation to mo‘ives and feelings worthy of a rational 
nature. It is certain that most animals, in their 
several rational acts, show every outward sign of 
consciousness or knowledge of the end of their ac- 
tions, not like the fixed and uninformed operations 
of instinct which is wholly employed in their self- 
preservation or in providing for their young. 

“If we compare our own mental constitution 
with that of brates, however we may excel ther, 
as we certainly do, in some noble capacities and 
principles, exclusively belonging to our moral na- 
ture, yet we possess many faculties and powers 
precisely analogous to theirs; and the motives and 
combined operations of these it is often as difficult 
to understand as it is in those of the lower ani- 
mals.” 

Aristotle concludes there “are between man 
and animals faculties in common, near and anal- 
ogous.” He ascribed to the elephant the charac- 
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ter of being the most teachable and tamable ; but 
he adds, “‘ one sole animal, man, can reflect and 
deliberate.” According to another authority— 

* Man has the power neither to eat, to walk, 
nor to speak, until he is taught. Being the most 
helpless of animals, the utmost of his earliest 
power is to suck, to move his limbs, and to weep. 
Nor is he the only animal that has the divine fac- 
ulty of contemplation. Though the most intimate 
acquaintance with vegetable anatomy discovers no 
organ that bears avy analogy with the seat of 
animal sensation, it would nevertheless betray a 
species of ignorance to deny sensation to plants. 
It would betray still ter to deny reason to 
animals, since the faculty of imagination is prov. 
ed hy their capacity of dreaming. 

M. Flourens, the distinguished Krench savant, 
contends that there is a direct opposition between 
instinct and intelligence, the former being blind, 
necessary, and invariable, while the latter is elec- 
tive, conditional, and changeable. Horses learn 
to obey man, and understand some of his words 
by intelligence; this intelligerce, in a qualified 
sense, is teachableness by experience and instruc- 
tion or training. Monkeys and cats are taught 
to drink tea, elephants to fire pistols, donkeys and 
pigs to find cards or numbers. 

Another writer says : 

“* Although brutes are not invested with reason- 
ing powers. yet Plutarch, Montaigne, and other 
writers have sought to establish the fact. fome- 
thing very ana to this, however, they seem 
to possess ; for, indeed, it is difficult to account for 
the proofs of sagacity and intelligence which in 
some instances they evince, on any other hypothe- 
sis.” 

WHAT SAYS PHRENOLOGY ? 

‘Man has a brain, which, when compared with 
that ot animals, may be likened to a three-story 
house with a sky-light, while the heads of ani- 
mals may be com to a one-story house with 
a basement and no sky-light. 

The instincts are manifested through the organs 
in the base of the brain. They include the organs 
below the lower line in the diagram of the skull 
engraved to illustrate this point—fig. 1. Among 
the instincts we include the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, etc., also procreation, affection, 








Fre. 2.—Huaw Sxvit. 


love of young, self-defense, Destructiveness, appe- 
tite, Secretiveness, etc., which are common alike 
to man and animal. Indeed there are no organs, 
senses, or qualities possessed by the lower animals 
not possessed by man. But it will be seen that 
man possesses organs and powers not enjoyed by 
animals, and Phrenology enables us to draw the 
line of demarkation clearly between man and ani- 
mal, and between instinct and reason. All ani- 
mals, including reptiles, have appetites, love of 
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ness, etc., and some animals, birds, and insects, 
such as beaver, bird, and bee, have Constructive- 
ness, and they build dams, nests, and places in 
which to live and rear their young. But they 
exhibit no reason, no invention, no inality, 
for they make no improvements. They do their 
work to-day precisely as they did a thousand years 
ago. While man, through his reason, invention, 
mechanical talent, and originality combined, makes 
improvements. Compare the architecture of a 
wigwam with that of a stately palace; cultivated 
fields with the wild wood forests; the canoe with 
the steamship; the hand-cart with the beautiful 





Fie. 8.—Gorrtia Sxvit. 


carriage; a stagecoach with a railway train; 
the old with the new printing press; the electric 
telegraph with the flag signal. But why extend 
the comparison? It is enough to state that there 
is a difference between man and animal, in- 
stinct and reason, ana to point out the difference 
on scientific principles. In building nests or honey- 
combs, or digging holes in the ground, the simple 
instincts are enough; bat when it comes to in- 
venting, building ships, factories, forts, castles, 
composing music, writing books, erecting tcle- 
graphs across continents and through lakes, riv- 
ers, and seas, it requires reason, which is some- 
thing more than instinct. It is through the 
organs in the second story of the homan brain 
that these results are attained. - See diagram fig. 
1. Between the figures 1 and 2 are located the 
organs of Causality, Comparison, Mirthfulness, 
TIuman Nature, Constructiveness, Ideality, Sub- 
limity, and other organs which are peculiarly 
human, and which are above the instincts, both in 
location and in function. 

Rising still higher, we come to the third story— 
-somewhat deficient in our drawing—in which the 
moral or spiritual organs are located, whose 
functions are above the intellect, and put us in re- 
lation ‘with the spiritual. This group of organs 
separated from the propensities, the senses, and 
other organs which bind us to earth, are those 
which incline mankind to worship, to make him 
religious, and to give him a sense of immortality. 
These organs are possessed only by mankind. 
They are denied to all animals, and ‘they place 
man above all other created beings. 

Man has a three-fold nature, awmma., IVTEIL- 
LECTUAL, and ReLicious. He has the instincts 
of the animal, the reason of the man, and the 
spirituality of angels. He has the mortality of 
animal and man, and the immortality of saint 
and determines his status 





young, sight, hearing, Destructiveness, Seeretive- 


angel. His organization deter . 
in this world, if not in the world to come. 
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There are all degrees of development among 
men. Many reside in the animal nature—burrow 
in the basement ; a few live in the intellect, and a 
still smaller number in the spiritual region. We 
will not stop here to discuss “ Original Sin,” “ The 
Fall,” nor “what beeomes of the heathen,” although 
our science makes all these questions easy of solu- 
tion, and clear as the noonday’s sun. But the 
point we wish to establish is, that instinct is one 
thing, reason another, ani the spiritual or im- 
mortal part still another. 

We grant that one class of animals is more highly 
organized than another, and possesses a higher 
order of the instincts, but even this does not reach 
so high as the reason. And it may be admitted 
that there are different degrees of development 
among the same class of animals, that one is 
shrewd and eunning, another stupid and easily 
trapped; one leads and another follows; and it 
may be inferred that there are organic reasons 
for this. 

So among men. There are millions who live on 
a plane but Jittle above the animals. They simply 
eat, drink, and breed something like the pigs. 
How much reason or sense of immortality have 
they? Another class, embracing the philoso- 
phers, the scientific investigators, and men of the 
world, live in the instincts and in the intellect. 
They are skeptical, refuse to open their epiritual 
eyes, and look, through faith, out of the upper 
story of their minds, and hence they remain 
“ doubting Thomases,” refusing to admit for truth 
anything which may not be proved to their lower 
senses of sight, smell, taste, touch, or hearing, not 
realizing that each and all of these senses may be 
easily deceived by the expert juggler. Spiritual 
truth is a principle, and is beyond the reach of the 
senses, as the attributes of the infinite God are above 
the comprehension of finite man. When these little 
great men come to see their spiritual ignorance, 
and the limited reach of their mere intellects, they 
will sink into utter insignificance. They should 
not be compared with those bright and shining 
lights whose prophetic and spiritual minds radiate 
great and heavenly truths. 

Again, look at the mass of low, ignorant, dis- 
sipated, perverted men in all countries. On the 
principle that “ like begets like,” they go on per- 


petuating, and still further perverting the stock, 


till the blood becomes too weak and too impure to 
continue the wickedness 

Is it not a fact that while one family improves 
another degenerates? and is it not more fortunate 
to descend from superior human stock than from 
inferior ? ‘ 

The parentage of one was that of cultivated 
Christians, whose ancestry for generations have 
enjoyel superior facilities fur physical, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual culture and development. An- 
other comes from inferior stock, born a savage, or 
a heathen, educated a barbarian, how can it be 
otherwise that there should be a difference in the 
organizations cf the descendants ? 

There are mos’ palpable differences in the de- 
gree of develepment among men, and Phrenology 
and Physiology undertake to account for it. It is 
a fact that one occupies a higher plane, both in- 
tellectually and mora'ly, tham another; that, 
while one has a brain but two stories high, and 
poorly furnished at that, amother has one three 
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or even four stories high, well furnished. It is 
also true that the best Christian who lives the 
best and truest life will come to have the best 
organization; while the one who lives the worst, 
most dissipated life, will come to have the worst 
blood, body, brain, face, and spirit. But it does 
not follow that one with a moderately low head 
may not live a circumspect and acceptable life. 
The claim is, that the better the life the better the 
qualities through which the life or spirit manifests 
itself. If there be but one talent, let this be prop- 
erly exercised: but if there be fen talents, then 
the power, influence, and responsibility are in- 
creased in the same proportion. Reader, how 
many talents have you,not in use? The time will 
come when you must give an account. 

Sir Walter Scott had a six-story head, and it 
was through the upper stories of this that he as- 
tonished the world by his writings. His Secretive- 
ness being large, he remained incog. for years, 
and quietly enjoyed the fame awarded by the 
world to “‘The Great Unknown.” Compare his 
head with that of a common man, and note the 
difference. One six stories high and the other 
two. In some men, a3 in all animals, the bulk of 
the brain is below the lower line in our diagram. 
In the gorilla (fig. 3), dog, horse, etc., there is no 
brain above the lower line, and consequently none 
of the attributes peculiar to humanity, as distin- 
guished from animals. 

Man has Veneration, and he worships. All na- 
tions, races, and tribes of men worship something. 
Man is naturally a religious being. When en- 
lightened by Christian teaching he worships God. 
When unenlightened he ‘* bows down to wood and 
stone,” and worships images, idols, fire, water, 
sun, moon, s‘ars, and other objects. 

But animals have no Veneration, no sense of 
godliness, nor spiritual insight. Animals have no 
sense of justice, no hope of immortality, no be- 
nevolence or brotherly kindness. They have not 
the organs or nerves through which these emotions 
are expressed. There is something in animals 
akin to kindness, and that is affection. But this 
is only that instinct which induces the horse and 
dog to love his master, and the mother monkey, 
bird, or snake to provide for its young. 

To a phrenologist, who not only believes 
but who understands it, the difference between 
instinct and reason is as clearly defined as a prob- 
lem in Euclid. And the same high philosophy 
which defines this so clearly, will also solve other 
problems in metaphysics over which short-sighted 
mortals have puzzled their small benighted minds 
for ages. Without Phrenology they are in a 
muddle—all at sea. Read the following, from a 
Boston religious journal. 

The Watchman and Reflector says: “We once 
knew a horse who recognized Sunday far better 
than many of the people living in the same town. 
Every week-day he would go unerringly toward the 
depéc—railway station—turning a corner on the 
way. On Sunday he never tof turning the 
corner, but kept straightfor to the church- 
door. The experiment was often tried on Sundays 
and week-days for the amusement of incredulous 
strao, but he never failed to show that he 
knew when Sunday came, and what his duties 
were on that day.” ‘ 

This horse was, aecording to report, no Jew or 
Seventh-day Baptist, but a well-trained New Eng- 
land “Sunday go-to meeting-horse.” Would the 





writer of the above have his readers suppose that 
the horse had a-y sense of moral “duty” in his 
“habitual” obse cance of a “ Down-East” Sunday ? 

Here is another story from the Boston Journal, 
copied, with approval, into the New York—re- 
ligious— Observer. 5 
_ “In the ancient and beautiful town of Chatham 
is a very remarkable dog, whose character and 
behavior would excite the admiration of all 
men. On week-days he is a dog of like i 
and behavior with other animals, but on ays 
his peculiarities and sectarian prejudices shine 
out. Onlike the crow he can count, and knows 
when Sunday comes He is not the same then as 
on other days. He indulges in no pastimes. He 
encourages no company and no familiarity. He 
says,in actions louder than words, to the vain 
and canine race—* Six days shall ye play and do 
all. your sports.” The family are all Presby- 
terians, but the i... 3, a Methodist. Oa Sunday 
mornings he at the family on their way to 
church, leaves them at the door of the house of the 
Lord where they attend, and then goes on his 
solitary and unbroken way till he comes to the 
Methodist church, which is a little farther. When 
be has reached the church he goes up stairs, and 
has a particular place in which he sits, and when 
an intruder ventures into his place, no belle or 
madam of fashion who goes s ing up the aisle 
of grace and finds a plebeian in her elegant pew 
can give more decided indications of annoyance 
and displeasure than does the dog. His seat 
yielded, he attends to the service with decorum, 
and pays dogmatical attention to the word of 
Scripture. Every Sunday he can be seen on his 
way to church—in foul weather as in fair—and 
his denominational preferences are as well known 
as those of any gentleman in town.” 

Funny. is it not? Were we to indulge in such 
comparisons, the charge of irreligion and infidelity 
would be justly charged upon us; but we suppose 
the reputation of those journals from which we 
quote stands so high for true religion that they 
can afford this diversion on horse and dog piety, 

What true and humble worshiper of God can 
read such stuff without feelings of commiseration 
for the poor soul that could seriously entertain 
or print such thoughts in a religious journal? 

We will not be uncharitable in our criticisms, 
but simply pity the ignorance and spiritual blind- 
ness of the authors. 

We repeat, man alone is capable of a sense of 
religious devotion, as proved by both fact and or- 
ganization. 

The difference, then, between instinct and rea- 
son lies in the fact that instinct is manifested 
through the organs in the base of the brain, 
while reason. is manifested through organs higher 
up, called the Reflective faculties, and to crown 
and make man “the noblest work of God.” He 
was created with the superior religious faculties, 
and in His image. 

oe 


How a Ciercrman Curep His Appetite ror To- 
sacco.—I had a deep well of very cold water, 
and whenever the evil appetite crav~d indulg- 
ence, I resorted immediately to fresh-drawn wa- 
ter. Of this I drank what I desired, and then 
continued to hold water in my mouth, throwing 
and taking in successive mouthfuls, until the 
craving ceased. By a faithful adherence to this 
practice for about a month J was cured ; and from 
that time to this have been entirely free from 
any appetite for tobacco. 


Happuvess is not promised to the learned, but 
to the good. ; 
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Religious Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity le 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ba: mony with human nature.”’—Spurzheim. 











A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Tux sweetest parables of truth 
In our daily pathway lie, 

And we read without interpreier 
God's writing in the sky. 

The sunlight falls, like leaves of gold, 
From His book of light above, 

And the lily’s missal is written full 
Of the words of a Father's love. 


—_——» ao eo 


PRAYER, A BUSINESS. 


Nor a féw persons who admit the duty and 
privilege of prayer, fail to recognize its place as 
@ means of success. Prayer is a work ; it should 
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«‘ Letus therefore feel that we have done nothing 


| in any private or public enterprise if we have 


not prayed. Let us regard with suspicion those 
schemes to which we have hastened and in which 
we have become absorbed, to the exclusion or 
the serious hindrance of our prayers. Let us 
convict ourselves of a serious deficiency in our 
business principles —if we undervalue or overlook 
prayer asa prime agency of success. Letus view 


| the necessity of prayer in the light ef common 


sense, no less than of conscience and re‘igion. 


| And above all, when « work of such magnitude 


and ofsuch vast and ever-expanding consequences, 


| and with so clear a subordination to the aims and 


| let us beware of blaming dr praising men, of put- | 


movements of Providence, as our war, is og hand, 


ting stress upon resources, skill, and heroism, at 
least before we have humbly and fervently at- 


| tempted to do our part in the spirit of prayer. 


be reckoned among the powers of the world as | 


really as muscular or brain work, as strategy or 
hard fighting. The American Presbyterian says : 
“ We are prone to go to prayer as a form and to 
hurry to our business afterward as the reality, 
whereas prayer is part of the business itself. We 
complain that our business leaves us no time for 
prayer, whereas we neglect our business when we 
omit prayer, as truly as when we omit posting our 
accounts or withhold the proper amount of man- 
ual labor from our tasks. When we fail in busi- 
ness, or when our affairs become vexatious and 
our work goes behindhand, we can give this or 
that account of the failure or trouble, but does it 
occur to us as one of the causes, that we have not 
used the instrumentality of prayer as we should ? 
When the good cause meets with drawbacks, and 
rebellion still defies the armies of the nation, how 
prone are we to search out the cause in the ineffi- 


| 


ciency of generals and the stupidity of the com- | 


binations, but we too slowly come to the question 
whether Christian people of the land have been 
praying as they should. 


“We ought calmly to reckon prayer as among | 


our daily, most practical, most efficient modes of 
business. Weshould set it down as indispensable 


to success. We should get rid of all that false | . 
| scowl always on his face, which at the best would 


feeling which regards it as an interruption, and 
which instigates us to a hurried disposal of it, if | 
in the least degree crowded. That we ought | 
always to spend a long season in prayer, we do | 
not affirm. We know well that the crowding 
prayer often suffers, not so mach from absolute 
want of time, as from an under-estimate of the 
value of prayer, and from a false distinction | 
drawn between it and our daily activity. What | 
we plead for is, that it shall have its fair share of 
time. 

“True prayer and prayerful labor can not well 
be distinguished, but are the complements of 
each other. True prayer encourages, clears, and 
cheers the mind, and prompts to the highest, 
noblest, mostheroic labor. Only that labor which 
is steeped in prayer produces living, lasting re- 
sults. In fact, we reach a right estimate of prayer 
when we regard it as the most potent agency in 


the earth, the mightiest instrament a human arm | 
ean wield, when we have faith in it as above all 
our material and human means, and as reachiag 
and enlisting the energy of Omnipotence. 





By true prayer we shall really be contributing to 
the success of the cause; nor can we truly pray 
without also effectually working in our sphere.” 


ae ee 


DISAGREEABLY RELIGIOUS. 


Aw English ‘‘ Country Parson” thus discourses, 
and the Christian Inquirer copies. We may 
state that there are none in this country who are 
“hit” by this severe criticism. ‘It must be ad- 
mitted, with great regret, that people who make a 
considerable profession of religion have succeeded 
in making themselves more thoroughly disagreea- 
ble than almost any other human beings have 
made themselves. You will find people who claim 
not merely to be pious and Christian people, but 
to be very much more pious and Christian than 
others, who are extremely uncharitable, unamia- 
ble, repulsive, stupid, and intensely opinionated 
and self-satisfied. 

** We know, from a very high authority, that a 
Christian ought to be an epistle in commendation 
of the blessed faith he holds. But it is beyond 
question that many people who profess to bo 
Christians, are like grim Gorgon’s heads, warning 
people off from having anything to do wi h Cbris- 
tianity. Why should a middle-aged clergymen 
walk about the streets with a sullen and malignant 


be a very ugly one? Why should another walk 
with his nose in the air, and his eyes rulled up 
until they seem very l:kely to rollout? And why 


| should a third be dabbled over with a clammy 


perspiration, and prolong all his vowels to twice 
their usual length? It is indeed a most woful 


thing, that peopie who evince a spirit in every re- | 


spect the direct contrary to that of our blessed 
Redeemer, should fancy that they are Christians 
of singular attainments; and it is more woful still 
that many young people should be scared into re- 
ligion or unbelief by the wretched delusion that 
these creatures, wickedly caricaturing Christianity, 
are fairly representing it. I have seen more de- 
liberate malice, more ly'ng and cheating, more 
backbiting and slandering, denser stup:@ity and 
greater self-sufficiency, among bad hearted and 


wrong-headed religionists than among any other 


haman beings. I have known more malignity and 
slander conveyed jin the form of prayer than 
thould have consigned an ordinary slanderrr to the 
pillory. I have known a p-rso 1 who made evening 
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prayer a means of infuriating and stabbing the 
servants, under the pretext of confessing their 
sins. “Thou knowest, Lord, how thy servants 
have been occupied this day ;” with these words 
did the blasphemous mockery of prayer begin one 
Sunday evening in a house! couldeasily indicate; 
and then the man, under the pretext of addressing 
the Almighty, raked up the misdoings of the ser- 
vants (they being present, of course) in a fashion 
which if he had ventured on at any other time, 
would probably have led some of them to assault 
him.” 

There is mach which passes for re‘igion, with 
no Christianity in it. A true Christian, who has 
a well-founded hope for immortal life, is cheerful, 
buoyant, and may be supremely happy. 


> a © 


A SWEET PHILOSOPHY. 


Tux celebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat during 
the whole of one Sabbath day in the public school, 
instructing the people. During his absence from 
the house, his two sons died—both of them of un- 
common beauty, and enlightened inthe law. His 
wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them 
upon the marriage-bed, and spread a white cov- 
ering over their bodies. In the evening the Rabbi 
came home. 

She reached him a”goblet. He praised the 
Lord at the going out of the Sabbath, drank, and 
asked : 

“* Where are my two sons, that I may give them 
my blessing? I repeatedly looked round the 
school, and I did not see them there. Where are 
my sons, that they too may drink of the cup of 
blessing ?”’ 

“ They will not be far off,” she said, and placed 
food before him, that he might eat. 

He was in a gladsome and genial mood ; and 
when he had said grace after the meal she thus 
addressed him : 

“ Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain pro- 
pose to thee one question.” 

‘* Ask it then, my love,” he replied. 

“A few days ago a person intrusted some 
jewels to my custody; now he demands them 
again. Should I give them up?” 

“ This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, “ which 
my wife should not have thought it necessary to 
ask. What! wouldst thou hesitate or be reluc- 
tant to restore to every one his own?” 

“No,” she replied ; “but yet I thought it best 
not to restore them without acquainting thee 
therewith.” . 

She then led him to the chamber, and stepping 
to the bed took the white covering from the dead 
bodies. 

‘Ah! my sons, my sons!” loudly lamented 
the father. ‘My sons, the aa of my eyes and 
the light of my unders ! I was your 
father, but you were my teachers in the law.” 

The mother turned away and wept bitterly. 
length she took her husband by the hand and 
said: “ Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we 
must not be reluctant to restore that which was 


and the Lord has taken away, and be the 
name of the Lord.” 

“Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ echoed 
Rabbi Meir ; “and blessed be his name he 
sake too; for well it is written: ‘ 
found a 
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TO WOREING MEN.* 


FREE WIEL. 

Temprations and privileges generally—indeed 
always--accompany each other, and every in- 
crease of privilege opens the gates for an increase 
of temptations. If we were the creatures of un- 
erring rule and law, like steam-engines and 
hydraulic machines, temptation would be impos- 
sible. It is just because we are free, and have a 
will of our’own, and opportunities of moving in 
right or wrong paths, that we have what are 
termed privileges and temptations. As civiliza- 
tion advances so do privileges, so do tempta‘ions. 
Temptation is a specter which walks arm-in-arm 
with privilege. In no period of the world’s his- 
tory were the mass of mankind so free to do, 
within certain limits, precisely what they like as 
they are in the present day. 

SPECIAL TEMPTATIONS. 

What are the more prominent temptations to 
which the industria! classes are subject—the mani- 
fold evils of the ale-house, the pbysical and 
mental injuries which are the result of smoking 
tobacco, particularly in early youth; singing 
saloons in which drink, dissipation, and debauch- 
ery form a horrid trinity ; the moral and social 
injuries which always follow in the train of gam- 
bling, or any other mode of accumulating money 
in which both parties to the transaction are not 
benefited ; the curse which waits upon the open 
flood-gates of licentiousness—flood-gates which 
appear daily te become wider—the coarseness 
and vulgarity of speech and manners which too 
much prevail in this country [England], and the 
tendency there is in all these practices to lead to 
habits of mental and physical indulgence, and to 
reduce men and women to mere machines of vice 
and ignorance. True men and true women are 
not those who float with the stream and yield to 
every temptation, but those who ask what is right 
and resolutely do it. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The advantages which present themselves to 
the industrial classes of the present day are 
legion. I may enumerate the comparative excel- 
lence of ordinary day-schools, which are open for 
the reception of all young persons whose parents 
aré thoughtful enough for their welfare to send 
them; evening classes for young men in which 
they may obtain information in all branches of 
rudimentary education, Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
Reading Rooms, which afford facilities for the 
young and old of both sexes, but especially to 
young men, for improving themselves in every 
branch of literaturé and science ; special training 
schools for drawing, which are open in every 
large town; public lectures and classes for mutual 
improvement in which all may spend a pleasant 
or profitable evening, and gain the rudiments of 
scientifi¢ knowledge, and probably a taste for 
more extensive acquisitions ; the press, which is 
pouring from its exhaustless storehouse work 
after work-in every department of knowledge, 
light reading for the light-headed, usefal knowl- 





* From an address delivered by Mr, T. P. Barkas, at 
the opening of the Elswick Eagine Works Mechanics’ 
Instimmte, in Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, under the 

Arms'rong. 


‘ Presidency of Sir William G. 
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edge for those who are really ¢rxious for improve- 
ment, and strong intellectual food for those who 
are more advanced; and all this at prices that 
appear to be merely nominal. 

There is another privilege to which I desire to 
direct your attention, and I am sure in this case I 
shall have the sympathy and support of our re- 
spected president. All thoughtful men and 
women desire to acquire knowledge, and all feel 
the weitten medium for the acquiring and impart- 
ing knowledge somewhat complex, elaborate, and 
difficult. 

THE ENGLI3H LANGUAGE. 

The spoken English language is, perhaps, for 
practical purposes, the best on the face of the 
earth. The German is probably more adapted 
to the expression of keen metaphysical distinc- 
tions ; the French to the expression of certain 
refinements ; the Italian to rhythm and music, but 
the English, which is the language of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the race destined to occupy the 
greater portion of the globe, is.more adapted to 
the general work of the world. I doubt if there 
be any language into which the writings of the 
immortal Shakspeare could be translated without 
being spoiled. This noble English language of 
ours, 80 grand in itself, but frequently so marred 
in its utterance, is as a spoken language nearly 
perfect, but as a written language, it is nearly a 
perfect anomaly. Why should we write tough, 
cough, hiccough, plough, through, with the same 
termination of ough? why not express each ter- 
mination by the letters that represent the sounds, 
and with those only? Sir William, in his ad- 
mirable address at the town hall at the inaugural 
proceedings of the British Association, spoke of 
the writing of certain terminations as a waste of 
time ; he might have gone further and shown that 
they were not only a waste of time but that the 
whole written language was a violation of truth, 
and that while we profess to write alphabetically 
we do no such thing, but write in a manner little 
less arbitrary than that adopted by the Chinese, 
Egyptians, and Assyrians. 

PHONOGRAPHY. 

Allow me to recommend to you, Sir William, 
and to this large audience, Mr. Pitman’s valuable 
systems of phonetic writing and printing—the 
writing, which saves five sixths of the time of the 
practiced writer, and the printing, which would, 
if generally adopted, save three fourths of the 
time that has now to be devoted to the arts of 
reading and writing, and would leave each pupil 
with abundance of leisure even during ordinary 
school terms, for the acquisition of a sound edu- 
cation adapting him to the serious and onerous 
work of this advancing world. Permit me to 


recommend e young man and woman to 
acquire as speedily as possible the art of writing 
phonetic shorthand, and they will find it one of 
the greatest handmaids to the acquisition of 
knowledge that the ingenuity of the nineteenth 
century has placed within their reach. 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAUE. 

Another advantage derived from wri! ho- 
netically is this, that it improves Pris co 8 
speech. The inhabitants of all parts of England 
use provincialisms, and some are so outrageously 
bad, that the inhabitants of one part speak an 


absolutely foreign language to those who reside 


who is sf a colloge in Londoa, 8 copy of the 
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North of En Advertiser ; and the letters of 
the “ Re’ Keelman” which appear weekly in 
that paper, and are written in the broad New- 
castle vernacular, are, when read aloud, more 
difficult to be understood by the London ladies 
than are the French and German spoken by 
neighboring nations. 


VERY BaD ENGLISH. 

The inhabitants of this part of the kingdom 
have the reputation of speaking very bad English, 
and I fear we must acknowledge the truth of the 
* soft impeachment,” but while we use the R 
with a guttural sound that appears to be a cross 
between Gaelic and German, we are at any rate 
free from what oe to me a still worse pro- 
vincialism of the less educated Londoner, and of 
nearly all the natives of Lancashire, namely, the 
abuse of the unfortunate letter H, which they 
would term Haitch. 

I remember an amusing story of a party of 
gentlemen who dined ataninn. They bad among 
other things co/d hare—rabbit—for dinner. A 
gentleman observed, ‘ Ow ot the hair is to day ;” 
“T beg your pardon, sir, the hare is cold ;” “I 
don’t mean the air we heat, I mean the hair we 
breathe.” 

Phonetic writing, in addition to its recom- 
mendation of brevity and truth, would eventually 
remove all the provincialisms to which I have 
referred. Time would fail me to tell of the ad- 
vantages of railway traveling as a means of social 
intercourse and general improvement ; of soirees 
and public meetings and lectures, where the 
learned and the unlearned, the rich the ow 
meet together for mutual ndvanige of the 
facilities which are afforded by rich landed pro- 
prietors ior enabling the toiling masses to enjoy 
the beauties of the country and the richness of 
highly cultivated grounds at the lowest possible 
expenditure of money and time. 


THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE. 


I have thus briefly turned your attention to 
some of the temptations and privileges of which 
we are the subjects; let us shun the one and 
improve the other. There is only one way of 
improving privileges, and that is, by taking ad- 
vantage of them. There is no royal road to 
knowledge, nor is there more than one to good- 
ness, which is true greatness. The way to knuwl- 
edge lies over the rough road of industry and 

erseverance. Our chairman will tell you that it 
3 not always genius that exalts a man, it is ordi- 
nary talent well a There are few men 
endowed with the gifts of genius, to stand Hima- 
layah-like above their fellows, but nearly all of 
earth’s great men are men of good natural abili- 
ties cultivated by constant self-denial and devoted 
industry. If men of genius were alone great I 
could not recommend you to labor to be great, 
because few possess genius ; but when great men 
are for the most part those who have well used 
ordinary talents, then I can say to you and to 
myself, labor earnestly and perseveringly that 
you may be great. 

{Mr. Barkas is well known in the north of 
England for his religious, reformatory, and pro- 
gressive views, which are merely touched in the 
above address. On the occasion of our late visit 
to Great Britain, immediately after our arrival and 
announcement in Liverpool, we received through 
the agency of Mr. Barkas, who is a bookseller and 
stationer in Newcastle, an invitation to visit that 
town and to deliver a course of lectures on Phre- 
nology, which, happily for us, we accepted. Mr. 
Barkas at once put us in the way to carry ont our 
undertaking, introducing us through the press, 
assisting and encouraging us at our lectures, 
which made our visit to that “ big-hearted people” 
most agreeable to us, and, we trust, satisfactory 
to them, for all of which we hereby return our 
warmest thanks. ] 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus is a fair example of the predominance of 
the mental temperament over the vital and 
motive. Of the latter two there is about an equal 
development. 

The brain was comparatively large—above the 
average—and though the body was fairly de- 
veloped, the nervous system evidently had the 
ascendency. There was no absolute-deficiency of 
vitality, but the circulation, digestion, and breath- 
ing power were insufficient to nourish and sustain 
@ brain so large and active. A person with such 
an organization to secure health and long life 
requires considerable vig »rous bodily exercise, 
much rest with an abundance of sleep, which he is 
not usually inclined to take. 

The quality here indicated is the finest. The 
hair, skin, tissues—the entire physical texture— 
are the very opposite of the gross and coarse. The 
bones and the muscles were fime and delicate 
rather than large and strong. 

Mr. Hawthorne had a large brain, with the In- 
tellectual, Imaginative, and Social organs pre- 
dominating. His head was high in the intellectual 
region, broad through the temples, and well de- 
veloped in the region of the affections, but not so 
broad between the ears. More Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, with larger Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness, would have made him more executive and 
more of a power in the world. But he evidently 
inherited his mother’s delicacy of body and sensi- 
bility of mind ; her great sympathy and affection, 
as well as her extreme sensitiveness. 

Intellectually he was noted for his powers of 
analysis; his critical acumen; his clear percep- 
tions of human character and ability to represent 
it; his vivid imagination; his love of the grand 
and the beautiful; his systematic habits of 





thought, and his power to compare, classify, and 
illustrate. 

Language was not large. He had barely suf- 
ficient command of words to give the proper ex- 
pression to the thoughts and emotions in which 
his brain was so prolific. 

His genera! memory necessarily depended much 
on the vigor of his health and strength of consti- 
tution, while his memory of thoughts, images, ex- 
perience, and the form of things would be clear 
and indelible. 

With more self-confidence and assurance, and 
more of the executive principle, he would have 
been well qualified for the legal profession ; but 
his diffidence and. great sensitiveness, with his 
moderate powers of resistance, disinclined and 
unfitted him for public life and its contests. He 
was good rather than great; imaginative and 
original, affectionate and loving, rather than bold 
and courageous; tasteful and refined rather than 
resolute and daring; adapted to times of peace 
rather than to those of war; to literary pursuits 
rather than to basiness; to artistic rather than 
mechanical labors, and to social rather than pub- 
lic life. There was the ability to appreciate poetry 
and music rather than to originate and compose 
them, to enjoy ratber than to create. There are 
indications of high integrity with great kindness, 
and a fair degree of hope and faith with less 
humility and devotion. His would be the religion 
of intellect rather than of spirituality, of knowl- 
edge rather than of belief. 

His physiognomical developments correspond 
perfectly with the indications of Phrenology and 
Physiology. He had a clear-cut and well-defined 
countenance, a prominent and distinctly marked 
nose, a well-formed eye and arched eyebrow, a 


wit, though his Mirthfalness was not large, and a 
want of high health and s vigorous constitution 





may have prevented him from giving full and free 
expression to the degree of playfulness which he 
might otherwise have exhibited. 

Altogether there was much more to approve 
than to condemn, to praise than to blame. And 
the more such a one may be known, the more he 
will be valued as a companion, a friend, or a 
citizen. Somewhat exclusive, he would get the 
reputation of being more of an aristocrat than a 
democrat, but he would readily adapt himself to 
the institutions and government under which he 
might live, and though not demonstrative, would, 
nevertheless, overflow with the kindiiest and most 
affectionate feelings toward all with whom he 
might come in contact. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born on the 4th of 
July, 1804, in the town of Salem, Mass., where 
his ancestors, who came from England, had settled 
in the early part of the seventeenth centurr. 

For a long period the men of the family ‘ fol- 
lowed the sea,” “‘a gray-headed ship-mastcr in 
each generation retiring from the quarter-deck to 
the homestead, while a boy of fourteen took the 
hereditary place before the mast, confronting the 
salt spray and the gale which had blustered 
against his sire and grandsire.” 

The father of our subject was a ship-master, 
who died of yellow fever in Havana about 1810. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Manning, 
was a woman of great beauty and extreme 
sensibility. 

Mr. Hawthorne was educated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1825, in the same 
class with Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. After 
leaving college he resided for many years in Salem, 
leading a solitary life, devoted to meditation and 
literary labor ; writing wild tales, most of which 
he burned, and some of which in the newspapers 
led a wandering and uncertain life, little notice 
being taken of them. 

Mr. Goodrich (“* Peter Parley”) in his “ Recol- 
lections of a Lifetime,” thus speaks of Mr. Haw- 
thorne, as he appeared about this time : 

“He was of a rather sturdy form, his hair dark 
and bushy, his eye steel-gray, his brow thick, his 
mouth sarcastic, his complexion stony, his whole 
aspect cold, moody, distrustful. He stood aloof 
and surveyed the world from sheltered positidhs. 
* * ©*  * At this period he was unsettled in 
his views. He had tried his hand at literature, 
and considered himself to have met a fatal rebuff 
from the reading world. His mind vacillated 
between various projects, inclining, I think, toward 
a mercantile profession.” 

In 1887, at the suggestion of Mr. Goodrich, he 
collected and published a number of his tales and 
sketches under the title of ‘** Twice Told Tales.” 
The Worth .American Review pronounced the 
book the work of a man of genius, and awarded to 
it the highest praise; but for a long time it at- 
tracted little attention from the general public. 
Gradually, however, it found a large class of ap- 
preciative readers, and laid the foundation for its 


lector of the port of Boston, appointed Mr. Haw- 
thorne a weigher and guager in the cus om-house ; 
and “from the society of phantoms he stepped 
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upon the Long Wharf and plumply confronted 
Captain Cuttle and Dirck Hatterick.” He held 
his position till 1841, fulfilling his novel duties 
well, and being, it is said, a favorite with the 
sailors. 

Soon after leaving the custom-house he went 
to live at Brook Farm, West Roxbury, where he 
aided in founding “an Association for Agriculture 
and Education,” but he remained there but a few 
months before returning to Boston. In 1843 he 
married and took up his residence in the ‘‘ Old 
Manse,” which he has immortalized in his 
“ Mosses.” 

In 1846 Mr. Hawthorne was appvinted, by 
President Polk, surveyor of the port of Salem, 
which post he held for three years. 

His next official position was that of consul at 
Liverpool, bestowed on him in 1853 by his warm 
personal friend Franklin Pierce, then President of 

«the United States. He held this office till 1857, 
when he resigned, and spent several years travel- 
ing in Europe. 

Since his return he has resided, we believe, in 
Concord, Mass. He died at Plymouth, N. H., 
May 18th, 1864, being found dead in his bed by 
his friend ex-President Pierce, with whom he had 
been traveling for his health, which had for some 
time been feeble. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s principal works are ‘The 
Scarlet Letter,” ‘The House of Seven Gables,” 
“ The Blithedale itomance,” “The Marble Faun,” 





} 
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and “Our Old Home,” the last being made up of | 


a series of papers on:English characteristics nol 
very flattering to the pride of our insular cousins. 

In his personal character Hawthorne, when 
the barrier of shyness behind which he kept aloof 
from general society was once broken through, was 
amiable and agreeable. As a writer he occupied 
a high rank among the authors of the age. His 
earlier writings were exceedingly graceful and 
delicate in thought and language, yet there was 
in all their grace and beauty a certain monotony 
of manner which afterward disappeared. As he 
went on, his style became more vigorous and more 
varied, sparkling with wit anil condensed in 
thought. His nov:ls, with prodigious power in 
portraying the stronger passions. and occasionally 





great skill in the delineation of character, are | 
altogether the best-written novels of the day, and | 


secon’ in that respect to none in the language. 
Hs book on England is infinitely more witty, 
mere vividly descriptive, more eloquent, more 


attmactive in every respect than any book an | 
me tourist, ever wrote abous America, and | 


aps we might say, any,other country. The 
Daited Staves has lost in Hawthorne one of the 

test ornaments of literature, and the world of 
letters a man of genius. 


oe 


A Goop Ruts.—A certain man, who is very rich 
now, was very poor when he was a boy. When 
asked how he got his riches, he replied: “My 
father taught me never to play till my work was 
finished, and never to spend my money until [ had 
earned it. If 1 had but an hour’s work in a day, 
T must do that the first thing, and in an hour. And 
after this 1 was allowed to play ; ate Led 
play with much more pleasure than if I had the 
thought of an unfinished task before my mind. I 

aay Denet.ee the "0. of doing fe in 
nea a egy 
reads this Rah a 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a very active temperament, 
his feelings are quick and his thoughts clear. He 
decides what is best to be done almost at a glance, 
and is willing to back up that decision with his 
best efforts and with his reputation and character. 
His head is shaped in a peculiar manner ; there 
are but few men with the same style of organi- 
zation. 

His perceptives are large, opening to his mind 
all the facts that lie within his reach and enabling 
him to form conclusions in an intuitive manner. 

His head rises high at the crown, giving him 


Firmness, SelfEsteem, Approbativeness, and 


Conscientiousness, in a large degree. These im- 
part self-reliance, determination, dignity, power 
to respect himself and his judgment, and a will- 
ingness to stand by his opinions and enforce them 
with his best efforts. His Conscientiousness gives 
him integrity and honesty of purpose. His Appro- 
bativeness makes him ambitious to be approved, 
and his Cautiousness teaches him to beware of 
unnecessary hazard and difficulty. 

In addition to these self-relying and controlling 
forces, he has executive power, a feeling ef cour- 
age end earnestness, a willingness to endure labor 
and hardship, and an inspiration to put forth force 
in carrying out his purposes. He has, therefore, 
the talent and the spirit requisite for military and 
executive duties, He knows how to command ; 
has always been obeyed from a child. Those of 
his own ealiber in talent and experience generglly 
look to him for guidance, and he feels a willing- 





ness to exercise decision and control for himself 
and for others. 

His Secretiveness is not a prominent quality. 
He is guarded in his expressions and manifesta- 
tions, but not évasive, cunning, or deceptive. He 
believes in going squarely, in a straightforward, 
frank, manly way, and prefers to run the risk of 
failure, temporarily or finally, on the basis of 
manliness and truthfulness, rather than to secure 
success by a course of indirection and hypocrisy. 
If there is any trait in men’s characters which he 
distrusts and dislikes, it is that slippery policy 
which, without being absolutely dishdnest, em- 
ploys all kinds of means to accomplish pur- 
poses but that which is based in a correct up- 
right rule. He believes that the best expedient 
is that which has truth and propriety for its basis. 
If he were a business man, he would have one 
price for his goods and one statement in regard 
to them, and would bring other men to that base 
line ; then he would not be obliged to exercise 
policy nor tact, nor remember what he had said 
to others, but would simply state the truth every 
time, and let the truth cut its way. 

He has warmth of attachment and friendship ; 
will have strong party friends who will adhere to 
him from personal considerations. If he were to 
go into trade, people would come to him for 
goods because of their attachment to him, tiefr 
wish to benefit him by so much of profit as their 
trade would afford. 

He is gallant, fond of the femily relation ; would 
be a fond husband and an affectionate father, 
and fraternal and = in his general friend- 


ship. 
He loves. home ; ty Witiiei; aia’ woe ob- 
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deavor to enhance his own interests and honor 
only through the honor and interests of his 
country. 

His reverence for men of distinction and for 
things sacred is not strong enough to unbalance 
his self-respect. He decides questions for himself 
even when surrounded by men who may have 
larger knowledge and a more profound and philo- 
sophical cast of mind. He feels that he is | 
responsible for the use of the knowledge and the 
power he possesses, and that he ought not to 
accept other people’s views of truth and duty 
except so far as he can appreciate their soundness 
and binding force; consequently, he will stand 
or fall on his own judgment or foundation. His 
faith in the unseen is not strong; he hesitates 
about accepting statements until their validity is 
well authenticated or comprehended clearly by 
the judgment. 





He has an appreciation of the beautiful in art 
and nature; enjoys wit and humor; is fond of | 
music and amusement, and is able to contribute | 
his proper share to the joy and entertainment of 
the company in which he may be thrown. 

He has an excellent memory of facts, places, | 
and faces. He retains his knowledge of books, | 
of men, of travel, of science, and of truth gener- 
ally in such a way that he can avail himself of | 
that knowledge whenever it may be required. As 
4, lawyer, he would not need to have his books at 
hand, but would carry in his memory enough of 
the cases he wished to cite to answer all the pur- 
poses of the court. As a speaker he is free, 
accurate, and forcible. As a debater, ready, 
racy,and convincing. He is not so much inclined 
to profoundness and philosophy in his cast of 
thought as he is to take the practical views of life 
and duty, and apply those ideas to the manners 
of every-day life. As a politician, he would fit 
his action to the necessities of the times; as a 
merchant, he would adapt himself to trade and 
commerce, to the customers and conditions to 
which his business had reference, and would be 
able to revise or change and modify his action | 
according to the changes of circumstances, but | 
would do it with less friction than would be the | 
case with most men. 





He appreciates property ; he also appreciates | 
mechanism aod art, and is well adapted to follow | 
successfully any department of literature, science, | 
or business with success. The more his mind is 
brought into contact with men—their dispositions, 
their interests, and business, the better he likes i’. 
He could be an engineer or a mechanician, and 
work upon dead matter, but would greatly prefer 
to be a lawyer, a statesman, or a business man, and 
thus be brought into contact with the mental 
affairs of the human race. He can mold and 
fashion men’s minds, and guide their judgments, 
and employ their energies, with more skill and 
success than he could mere dead matter and raw 
material, as in mechanism. 

Very little escapes his attention, and there are 
few men who keep pace with him in acquiring 
knowledge of a practical character. He may 
sometimes be overbearing and imperious in his 
disposition, but his errors will “lean toward 
virtue’s side” generally, and when he makes a 
mistake in judgment or in disposition, it will 
generally be found that he has aimed to push the 
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point in the direction of truth and duty; and 
though he is not wanting in the elements of dig- 
nity, \elf-respect, self-reliance, and a regard for 
persoral immunities and success, he has enough 
integrity and patriotism and the spirit of fraternity 
to consider others’ wants and interests as well as 
his own. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Since we had the pleasure of seeing him in ocr 
rooms, Senor Murillo has reached his own country, 
to which he was conveyed by the U.S. steamer 
Glaucus, as a mark of the high estimation in which 
he and the republic he then represented were held 
by the American government. On the 10th of 
April last he entered upon his duties as President 
of Celombia, with every prospect of a beneficent 
and honorable career. 

Senor Murillo was born in the year 1818, and 
isa native of the State of Tolima. Not favored 
by fortune or descent, his youth was a struggle 
of honorable ambition against adverse circum- 
stances, but with a resolution and consciousness 
of inherent power which mark the efforts of all 
truly great men, he persevered in his efforts to 
obtain an education suitable to his aspirations, 
and by his own industry maintained himself during 


| years of application and study, passed through 


various institutions of learning, and finally left 
college with highly merited honors. He then 
entered upon the study of the law, and soon be- 
came distinguished not only as an eloquent advo- 
cate, but a sound jurist, possessing a thorough 
acquaintance with the principles and decisions of 
the courts, and a memory which never failed him 
in his appeal to authorities and the correct cita- 
tion of the law. At the same time, he was dis- 
tinguished by his broad and comprehensive views 
of public affairs, and his advocacy of popular 
rights. Not only as a speaker but as a writer he 
became celebrated, and literally a tribune of the 
people, was always their fearless, uncompromising, 
and acknowledged friend. It was not long before 
he was chosen their representative in several local 
legislatures, and from these he passed early to o 
seat in the National Congress, not merely as the 
choice of a single State but of many, for at that 


| time, in Colombia, residenc> was not the necessary 


qualification of a representative. M. Murillo was 
therefore chosen a member by nearly all the States 
at one time, each being anxious to avail itself of 
his powerful championship. Te then withdrew- 
for a time to conduct a mercantile house in 
Panama, but his natural tastes and the wishes of 
his countrymen drew him back into public affairs. 
Ile next took up his residence at Santa Martha, 
where he established and conducted for several 
years, 1845, 6, and °7, a celebrated journal called 
the Mercantile Gazette, which he edited with 
great ability and success. 

Again brought into the National Congress, he 
became conspicuous for his fearless statesmanship, 
and to his personal influence and exertion is 
attributed the success of the great measure of 
abolishing slavery in Colombia, a step in advance 
of the times, for which he has been jastly honored. 
Under the administration of Gen. Lopez he was 
successively Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 


the treasury and the administration of its affairs, 


momen roe nernce 
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for which his previous mercantile experience had 
fally prepared him. 

At the election for President in 1856 he was 
brought forward as a candidate for the office, but 
there being a division among the liberals in favor 
of Gen. Mosquera, Senor Ospina was elected, and 
the consequences of that unfortunate event were 
for the time the overthrow of the constitution, the 
triumph of the clergy, and the destruction of 
popular rights. At this period M. Murillo was 
unanimously elected President of the State of 
Santander, which position. he gave up to assume 
the direction of a liberal press at Bogota. 

During the career of the party of Ospina, M. 
Murillo, however, became an object of govern- 
mental persecution, and was compelled to with- 
draw to a place of security to save his life. 

On the restoration of the constitution through 
the patriotic exertions of Gen. Mosquera and the 
liberals of Colombia, M. Murillo resumed his ac- ° 
customed political position, and was honored with 
the mission to France, to represent “his re- 
generated country at the court cf the Tuileries. 
From thence he was transferred to the United 
States, where he awaited a year and more the 
recognition of Colombia by the American govern- 
ment, delayed, it was thought, by intrigues on the 
part of Gen. Herran and misconceptions at Wash- 
ington, which he successfully overcame. While 
in this country he was again nominated to-the 
presidency by the liberal party, and elected by a 
plurality of votes. Previous to his departure he 
visited Washington and was cordially received by 
the President, the members of his administration, 
and the foreign ministers, making a marked im- 
pression, and becoming a favorite ‘with all those 
with whom he had intercourse. 

In the month of March Jast he returned to his 
own country in the U.S. steamer Glaucus, and on 
the 10th of April assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. His inaugural address is pronounced a 
work of t ability, and his pledges will be ful- 
filled to the letter. 

Colombia has just from a very difficult 
situation; beset by internal enemies and by 
foreign foes, the splendid victory of Cuespad 
has enabled her once mere to settle down into 
peace and tranquillity. M. Murillo, a civilian, 
statesman, orator, and patriot, with large experi- 
ence at home and abroad, will do everything in 
his power to give his countrymen the tion 
among the South American republics to which 
they are jastly entitled, and which they can not 
well lose, unless they become traitors to liberty 
and enemies of their own best interests. 


2 > 
Seir-Controt.—Self-control thus necessitates, 
first, self-knowledge—the consciousness and the 
calculation of our own resources and our own de- 


strong point and the weak ones is the first object 


: of the man who means to extract from himself 


the highest degree of usefulness with the least 
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A GREAT AND GOOD MAN WANTED. 


Here are some thoughts en “ politics,” to which 
we think all patriotic men, irrespective of party 
organizations and party names, can say Amen. A 
writer in a prominent religious journal (his words 
need not the authority of a name, and we mention 
none), speaking of the approaching Presidential 
contest says : 

“The man, therefore, who comes bearing in his 
hand credentials for the next Presidency, must 
demonstrate, as his first token of fitness, a sublime 
allegiance to God, liberty, and human rights— 
a reverent mind, heightened to the noblest concep- 
tion of the function of government, the grandeur 
of justice, and the nobility of man. The chief 
object of government stops short of nothing less 
than the uplifting of humanity; and Coleridge 
ought to be once more alive to teach statesmen 
their forgotten functions. A government, like 
ours, in which the general principles of equality, 
liberty, and charity give spirit to the laws, needs, 
as its true administrators, men of profound relig- 
ious convictions—men upon whose hearts are gra- 
ven the two tables of the law, love to God and 
love to man. No man is fit to stand at the head 
of men ‘who does not sit at the feet of God. The 
only ruler who rales sublimely is he whose soul 
is touched of the Holy Ghost, and who so borrows 
greatness from Heaven. And a nation in a life- 
and-death struggle for liberty needs for its leader 
a@ man with whom liberty is not only a political 
idea but a religious faith—who carries it in his 
breast as an unquenchable enthusiasm, as a holy 
and purifying fire! In the time of our trial—of 
our baptism of blood, not yet ended—let all de- 
vout hearts pray that God may grant us the gift 
of such a man! 

“ As another requisite, let the nation, in electing 


‘a man to preside, take one who was born to com- 


mand. The capacity to govern is native with its 
possessor ; it can not be loaned to him because he 
happens to be President. Genius for administra- 
tion is made of superior sense, quickness, courage, 
and will—sense enough to make a man his own 
best counselor, even though he have a cabinet of 
ministers besides ; quickness enough to make one 
timely blow tell better than two tardy ones ; cour- 
age enough to assume every responsibility except 
the responsibility of doing wrong ; will enough to 
break through common men’s impossibilities as 
through egg-shells. ‘The will,’ as Emerson says, 
‘that is the man.’ Itis a man with o Will that 
we mean to hunt for next July, and to vote for 
next November. 

“ Also, let us take a man of clean hands—whose 
palms are unvexed with an itch for gain, uncor- 
rupted by bargain and sale, ungreedy of a paid 
price. It is perhaps impossible to make any gov- 
ernment thoroughly honest. As the great French- 
man says, ‘Government will be as rascally as the 
people permit.’ But suppose we resolve, for 
once, and for an experiment, to permit no rascal- 
ity. Aman of incorruptible a:b in himself 
a treasury to a nation. ‘The king’s name is a 
tower of strength.’ ” 





Tuat the happiness of life depends upon the 
regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or 
calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens all 
our powers, let those bear witness who, after 
spending years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy 
themselves. 








Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like Ged tn love and power. —Bailey. 





AMABARE ME! 
( Thow wast Loved by Me.) 
BY ANNIE ouaMBune KETONUM. 


Wuen the white snow left the mountains, 
When the Spring unsealed the fountains, 
When her eye the violet lifted, 

Where the Autumn leaves had drifted, 
*Neath the budding maple tree, 
Amabaré me ! 

Now, the Summer flowers are dying! 

Now, the Summer streams are drying! 

Let me ery, though lone I linger, 

Where the Autumn’s crimson finger 
Burns along the maple tree, 
Amabaré me! 

As the wild-bird, faint and dying, 

Follows Summer, faithless, flying, 

So my heart, doubt’s blank air beating, 

Broken-winged, is still repeating, 

While it follows, follows thee, 
Amabaré me ! 


Soon will Winter, gaunt and haggard, 
Shroud a new grave, sodless, beggared. 
Still, though not a flower be planted, 
Not a requiem be chanted, 
Not an eye with tears be laven, 
On a gray stone will be graven, 
*Neath the leafless maple tree 
Amabaré me ! 


= om 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL 
A BALLAD OF THE CAMERA. 


I Lovep my Mary long ago, ~ 
And Mary she loved me; 

Here still am I to come and go, * 
But where, alas! is she? 


Said I to Mary, “ Many a day, 
Within my study room, 
I sit and pine the hours away 
In agonizing gloom. 
“So come, my dearest, every day, 
While I sit here alone, 
And chase my sadness all away 
With your sweet smile and tone.” 
She smiled, and said, “ I'll come ;” and all 
Alone as I did sit, 
I saw a shadow on the wall, 
Like bird before me flit. 
Then heard the charming pit-a-pat 
Of Mary’s coming feet ; 
And saying to myself, “ What’s that ?” 
My eyes and Mary’s meet 
For through the key-hole in the door 
Her fairy shadow stole, 
And seemed to light above the floor, 
But lit upon my soul. 
And oft it came, like glimmering sprite. 
Gay, sporting in the air, 
And my heart fluttered with delight 
When it came fluttering there. 
E’er since, when life’s dull shades appear 
To hover o’er my way, 
The fond belief an angel’s near 
Doth brighten all to-day. J. W. M. 
y 
Morat Couracs.—Without courage there can 
not be truth, and without truth there can be no 











PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


Arrer spending more thun two years lecturing 
in all the chief towns from “ Land's End to John 
O’Groat’s”—the south of England to the north of 
Scotland—and where our humble efforts were not 
only appreciated but liberally rewarded, the 
editor left the shores of Albion, fully intending to 
return and renew the many acquaintances s0 
pleasantly commenced. But the fates indicated 
that his services could be made equally useful at 
home, especially in times like these, when America 
has need of all her sons to preserve the Union and 
save the nation from vandals and vampires. But 
the war ended, and peaceful relations re-estab- 
lished with all the world, a corps of competent 
phrenologists in the field, lecturing and teaching, 
we may return once more to re-kindle the flame of 
phrenologieal light and love in the minds of our 
European cousins. 

This is in response to the frequent regrets at 
our coming home, and calls, by letter, for our re- 
turn to England. 

Purenowocy must be placed on a still higher 
plane in the old country before it can command 
the respect of the intelligent classes. It has been 
long enough monopolized by ignorant and dissi- 
pated creatures, who have dragged it down to 
their own low level. 

During our stay in England we were honored 
by the support of many leading clergymen, dis- 
senting ministers, noblemen, and statesmen; and 
the “press,” everywhere, was, we fear, more flat- 
tering than just in their praises. We spent the 
season of the late greatexhibition, or World's Fair, 
in London, lecturing almost every evening before 
Literary, Temperance, Working Men’s, Young 
Men’s Christian, and other associations, always 
with acceptance. The following kindly “ notice,” 
copied from the London Morning Star, may be 
taken as a sample of the entire English, Irish, and 
Seottish press during our lecturing tour : 


** PHRENOLOGY AND Puysrorocy 1n Lowpon. 
—PorTMAN-HALL, EpGWARE-ROAD.—A course 
of six lectures has been given in the above hall 
in connection with the Northwest London T - 
ance Society, by Mr. 8. R. Wexxs, of the pu - 
—— of Fowner anv We118, of New York. The 
subjects embraced the leading principles of Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, and Physiology. These 
lectures were both philosophical and tual, and 
eminently calculated to enlarge the mind and im- 
prove the heart. A ‘arge collection of iy | 
portraits illustrated tue themes introduced, 
several persons each evening underwent critical 
manipulations. It is not too much to say that a 
deep interest was created, aud was sustained 
throughout, notwithstanding the numerous sur- 
rounding attractions during the t exhibition. 
The Rev. Dr. Burns ing the whole 
course, at the concli of which, on Friday 
evening, the whole audience rose, and an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks to lecturer and chair- 
man acclamation. Temperance and Young 
Men's tian Associations would do well to se- 
cure Mr. Wexxs’ getyices before he returns to 
New York.” 


The next best thing to our personal services that 
we can offer to our friends over the-sea, is our 
Jounnat, and we are glad they “‘ take it” so freely. 
Our Agent, Mr. Tweepre, No. 387 Strand, W. C., 
London, will be happy to fill orders for this and all 
our publications. 
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Communications. 





THE COST OF WAR. 


[We respectfully d the following as every way 
suitable for a basis on which to found a fourth-of-July 
oration. The “ facts” will serve as so many texts.—Ep. ] 

Srvce the first-born son of earth struck down 
his brother in cold blood, the spirit of war has 
shown itself in all its horrors, sacrificing a large 
proportion of the wealth and the best blood of 
every age and people. We have only to take a 





cursory view of the most enlightened nations to | the power with which it the civilized 


see it is still doing its bloody work on a scale 
of magnitude, if possible, surpassing all former 
periods. Millions of men are under arms Na- 
tions are at variance with nations, while the 
genius of the world is employed in inventing and 
improving ag-ncies of destruction. 

Our country was at peace with all nations. 
Our ship of state seemed to be sailing with a fair 
breeze and beneath pleasant skies; but, lo! a 
small dark cloud appeared above the Southern 


horizon, becoming larger, darker, and more threat- | 


ening as it approached, and finally bursting in 
terrible power over our devoted heads, devastat- 
ing large sections, causing every family to mourn 
the absence of near and dear ones, and hunGreds 
of thousands to drop a tear for their martyred 
father, brothers, sons, and husbands. 


THE FIGURES. 

It is difficult to gonvey proper idea of the im- 
mensity of the sums which represent the coet of 
war. The figures seem inadequate. 

The war preceding the treaty of Ryswick, 1697, 
cost $130,000,000. ° 

The Spanish war of 1794, settled for at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, cost $570,000,000. 

The treaty of Spanish succession cost $311 ,000- 
000. 

The treaty of Paris, in 1763, ended in a bloody 
struggle, costing $560,000,000. 

The war for American Independence cost Eng- 
land and our country $1,000,000,000. 

The Revolution of 1793 cost $230,000,000. 

The wars of the first Napoleon, from 1803 to 
1815, cost the extraordinary amount of $5,800- 
000,000. : 

The Crimean war cost the powers that took a 
part in it more than $1,000,000,000. 

The late war in India cost England $40,000,000, 

With the number of men now in the field, the 
war for the Union costs upward of $2,000,000 
per day. 

MILITARY 0S. CIVIL EXPENDITURES. 

The dis roportion between the cost of war and 
civil government is especially apparent in the case 
of Great Britain. Her expenditures in 1854, fr 
wars past and prospective, were more than $250- 
000,000, while all other expenses were about $30- 
000 000. The number of her agricultural labor- 
ers, male and female, old and young, at that time, 
‘was somewhat over 1,000,900, the average wages per 
person about $100 a year. Thus all the men, 
women, ani children who make Great Britain a 
garden of beauty and a land of wealth, earn 
about $100,000,000 per annum. What a differ- 
ence between the cost of produc ng food for man 
and beasts and the expense of slaugh«ering them ! 





| 








what « difference between the husbandry of the 
plow and that of the sword! In our country the 
disproportion is far greater ; but there are better 
days coming—peace and prosperity will soon be 
ours, 

THE WAR DEBTS OF THE WORLD. 

The present war debts of all the states of Chris- 
tendom from which we have official returns, 
amounts to $12,000,000,000 (twelve billions of 
dollars) ; it takes more than a passing thought to 
comprehend such an amount. What known mea- 
sure of value can we apply to it? What shall we 
put in the opposite scale to ascertain its weight— 


world? The present, paid in capital, of all known 
banks amounts to $1,000,000,000. Thus the war 
debt exceeds twelve times the capital of all the 
banks of the world. At $20,000 a mile it would 
construct 600,000 miles of railway, belting the 
earth twenty-four times. It would make a column 
of dollars 16,000 miles high. It would takehalf a 
million of teams to carry the silver, allowing a ton 
to each team, making a line of teams 1,200 miles 
in length. 

Such is the condition of the world resulting 
from war. When will the burden be less? When 
will the swords be beaten into plowshares and the 
spears into pruning-hooks, and the nations learn 
war no more? 

OUR WAR DEBT 
must be at the present time something over two 
thousand millions, and may yet exceed three 
billions. Even if it reaches that, it will not be too 
much to pay for the results attained. The tri- 
umph of freedom, liberty, and justice over false- 
hood, despotism, treason, and oppression, at so 
great a sacrifice, will be too highly prized to again 
be trifled with. It will secure us a peace that 
will be permanent. If we had succeeded with 
seventy-five thousand, or even with half a million 
of men, it would have been at so small a sacrifice 
that we soon would have settled back into the old 
state of affairs, leaving the control of the Govern- 


ment in the hands of those under whom conspiracy, 
treason, and rebellion would have free scope to 
fost-r a future outbreak from which there wou'd 
be no recovery. 

Wealth dishonestly obtained by an individual or 
a vation will not be lasting. From the establish- 
ing of our Republic we have succeeded, without a 
parallel, in acquiring immense wealth by tram- 
pling — the God-given rights of theslave. The 
value of the exports alone of sugar, rice, and cot- 
ton, as & uct of slave labor for the year 1860, 
amounted to $222,000,000. If such are the figures 
for one year, what must be the whole amount 
since the slave-s first obtained a foothold 


upon the soil of ingle? ‘The blood of the op- 
pressed has not cried from the ground these many 
jecars. 


SHALL WE RECOVER? 
Wik our ship of state outride the storm of re- 
bellion, and triam tly reach the haven of peace 
i lance at our immense resources, 


t edu cin tele ee us,” 
we shall advance with rapid toward that 
most glorious and sublime future. . D. B. 


* 





CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
ANOTHER THEORY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, after noticing E. C. M.’s Re- 
ciprocal Attraction theory, published several 
months ago, proceeds to give his own views as 
follows : 

I think the circulation of the blood is caused 
by the same action by which the process of breath- 
ing is carried on ; the blood is pumped into the 
heart, as the air is inhaled into the lungs, by a 
downward pressure of the diaphragm, and pump- 
ed out of it, as from the: lun an upward 
pressure of the diaphragm. is is obvious to 
any one who but observes performers on wind 
instruments, how the blood rushes to their faces 
when they blow upon their instruments, and 
of course to all points on the surface of the 
body, in direct proportion to their readiness of 
access by the blood. This is caused by a “ hold- 
ing in of the breath,” and an increased up- 
ward pressure of the diaphragm upon the great 


-reservoir of blood ; in such a case, it follows that 


something must give way, and as nothing else 
does, the blood gives way, as noted above. 

We see this demonstrated in «‘ every-day life,” 
as for instance when we desire to lift at anything, 
we draw in a full breath, close the glo and 
hold in the breath to brace the body up in front, 
which results in forcing the blood outward, as in 
the case of the “ bagpipers ;”’ hence the cause of 
so many blood-vessels being broken in lifting. 

Besides this regular cause, there are ar 
causes. The following I will make mention of: 
the first is caused by “a well-known law,” that 
cold contracts and heat expands—instance, when 
cold water comes in sudden contact with the sur- 


} face of the body, the pores of the skin are sud- 


denly contracted and the blood sent bounding in- 
to the heart ; that makes the person so related 
* catch his breath,” which is caused by the point 
of tle heart resting upon the diaphragm, and as 
the blood comes rushing in, crowds the diaphragm 
downward, and thus causes the person to “ catch 
his breath” directly the blood comes bounding 
back to the surface, which is not at all unpleasant 
to the person so shocked. 

And again, the blood is caused to circulate, 
more or less, by the contraction and expansion of 
the body ; a contraction of the muscles forces the 
particles of blood from between them ; an expan- 
sion of the muscles emits them again. Thus the 
process of circulation is carried on. Whether 
we be awake or asleep ; whether the sun be glit- 
tering in the zenith, or lighting a Chinese peasant 
to his daily task, the blood flows on the same, and 
will continue to do so as long there is life, as 
long as there is breathing. W. H. B. 


-e 


“STRUCK?” 





HAS HE BEEN 

A CORRESPONDENT, who has seen “eyes,” if not 
“stars,” sends us the following description, ad- 
monition, and warning. We wonder if he has 
been bewitched? Is he married? or is he still 
resisting the irresistible fascinations of fascinating 
eyes. Ladies, if the writer of the following be 
not caged soon, we must not be held responsible 
for his conduct. He needs looking after. Just 
hear him talk. 


LARGE, DARK, VOLUPTUOUS EYzs! 

The captivating power evolved from the voluptaous 
dark eye has not been described in your March number 
of the Pareno.oercan Jovenat, upon those fascinating 
organs of the human system. The elaborate illustration 
given of the different eyes in that number Joes its author 
Justice, but he has failed to deseribe th tions eliminated — 
by a shock from a powerful battery of fascination, nor am 
I capable of putting upon paper, in intelligible words, the 
sensations awakened in the human heart by an oblique 
glance of a bewitching eye, which eharms the mind, cap- 
tivates the reason, fascinates the intellect and beguiles the 




































senses, and wafts them upon the wings of heated imagina- 
tion. The eliminated ethereal allurements penetrate the 
bosom of the enchanted and possess the heart, and soar 
it in the ideal realms of adorstion, stodded with magic 
though's of rapture and ecstasy. All those who are in- 
sensitive to the influence of the eliminated subtle fluid of 


the human eye, let them visit a ball-room with an acute | 
perception, where they must soon perceive the subtle in- | 
fluence manifested by certain magnetic persons whose | 
whole periphery beams forth beauteous admiration. Tho | 
| ors. 


grace of their movements is captivating. The soft undu- 
lating lines of their expression are faseinating. The 
brilliant luster of their sparkling eyes beams forth irre- 
sistible attraction which magnetizes the roul and enwraps 
it in its embrace of fascination. The enchanting infil © 
radiating from such genial natures affects to a greater or 





less degree the whole company present, but in entirely | 


different manner in accordance to their sympathy ; while 
the one beguiles, captivates, and fascinates, the other 
arouses emotions of interse indignation and contempt, 
which but a little agitation would glide into enmity of un- 
quenchable batred. A flery glance ejected from such a 
vivid battery syikes its sympathy, fires its victim with 
fervent animation and glowing ti of enchant t 
that beguile the reason, captivate the intellect, and im- 
prison the mind — transport the senses into imaginary 
adoration. These involuntary beguilings are ficet- 
ing and versatile, subject tarily to transition in- 
to coldness and indifference, which when pressed glides 
into contempt, of insatiated hatred whose cold and callous 
heart knows nor feels nature’s spontaneous sensations, but 
stamps those beauties of nature’s allurements with grim 
menaces that chill the joyous expressions radiating from 
the humans heart. Before the human mind will be able 
to eradicate or to ameliorate the misery and depravity of 
society, it must penetrate the human centers and regulate 
the flow of the passions, otherwise no human educsiion or 


laws will obviate the present deplorable condition of 
society of the nineteenth century. 


Aw Apprectator of THe Human AFFEocTIons. 














Miscellaneous. 





AN ARISTOCRATIC COOK. 

A wrrrer in the New York Observer, speaking 
of the growiog independence and impndence of 
domestics, relates the following anecdote : 

Our republican notions of equality rend-. the 
relations of servants more and more difficult and 
precarious. It is part of the penalty we must pay 
for the blessings of free institutions, where, as the 
Irishman said, “One man is just as good as an- 
other, and a little better.” Laugh about it as we 
may, itis a fact, that servants now choose their 
own places, and feel more independent than their 
employers. Few ladies are™able to be as inde- 
pendent as our friend Mrs. Jones. She called at 
Madame Thompson's “‘ Emporium for Female Do- 
mestic Household Assistants, and General Agenc 
for Urban and Suburban Families of Gentility,” 
and asked for acook. Presently was ushered into 
the reception-room a gorgeously dressed woman 
of masculine proportions, who took. a seat on the 
sofa by the side of Mrs. Jones and said : 

“ You wish a cook, do you?” 

Mrs. Jones intimated that her wants were in 

direction 

“ Well, that’s my line: I can do French, Italian, 
or English cookiog—anything but Yankee ; I can 
make jellies, Char. de Russe, pomme de terre, 

eau, jibbletatu, come and go, ice cream, 
maccuroni, oyster sauce, maitre dotel, a la mode, 
picauti, and anything you like.” 

“What wages do you expect for all that?” 
pe 4 eee Mrs. Jones. 

“T have been having eighteen dollars a month, 
but things is riz now so ; why, I had Se eS 
dollars and a half a yard for this ere and I 
should say { would have twenty-five dollars— 
Sundays to myself, and two evenings out in the 

“Do you perform on the piano?” inquired the 
lady. 
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“No, I don’t. I never hearn it was wanted in 
ng. 

‘¢Can you extravasate the antepenultimate of a 
defunct fowl ?” 

“ What d'ye say ?” 

“Do you speak Hebrew so as to teach the chil- 
dren German, if they learn French ?”’ 

“ No.” : 

«You will not do for me ; you can go.” 

And her cookship withdrew with drooping col- 


One evening I sent to my cook “ to have break- 
fast punctually in the morning, as I wished to go 
early to my work.” She was prompt, but as 
promptly gave notice to quit, saying “she never 
staye1 with people that worked for a living.” 


ee 


Is IT You? 


[These are suggestive lines, and may prove more po- 
teilt to correct a child than a severe punishment. Let us 
try it on all, old and young, whose habits need correct- 
ing. 

+] Tuerz is a child—a boy, a girl— 

I'm sorry it is trae— 

Who doesn’t mind when spoken to: 
Is it you? It can’t be you! 

I know a child—a boy or girl— 
I'm loth to say I do— 

Who struck a little playmate child : 
I hope that wasn’t you! 

I know a child—a boy or girl— 
I hope that such are few— 

Who told alie! Yes, told a lie! 
It can not be "twas you! 


” There is a boy —I know a boy— 

I can not love him, though— 

Who robs the little birds’ nests : 
That bad boy can’t be you! 

A girl there is—a girl I know— 
And I could love her, too— 

But that she is so proud and vain: 
That surely isn’t you! 


a 


MORE SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE FORTUNE-TFLLER. 





Here are some of the “rules” by which foolish 
fortune-tellers profess to be governed in their 
practice of astrology. We have interspersed 
remarks in brackets. 

JANUARY. 

He that is born in January will be laborious 
and a lover of good wine, be very subject to 
fidelity, yet he will be complacent, and withal a 
fine singer. [Are all good singers bora in Janu- 
ary?) The woman born in this month will bea 
good housewife, rather melancholy, but yet good- 
natured. [Wonderful.] 

FEBRUARY. 

The man born in the month of February will 
love money much, but ladies more. [As all men 
should.] He will be stingy at home, but prodigal 
abroad. [A very common failing.] The lady 
will be humane and affectionate to her mother. 
[As all ladies should be ] 

MaRCH. 

The man born in the month of March will be 
rather handsome ; he will be honest and prudent. 
[Doubtful.] He willdie poor. [Probably.] The 
lady will be jealous, passionate, and a chatterbox. 
[Oh, that these qualities were confined to thoss 
only who are born in March !} 

APRIL. : 

The man who has the misfortune to be born in 
the month of April will be subject to maladies 
{as all men are]; he will travel to his disad- 


~ 
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vantage [as most men do], for he Will marry a 
tich heiress [if he can], who will make—what no 
doubt you understand. [No, we do not.] T 
lady of this month will be tall and stout, with 
agreeable wit and great talk. [A lady with grea 
talk! Scandalous !] 

MaY. 

The man born in the month of May will be 
handsome and amiable ; he will make his wife 
happy. [Charming.] The lady will be equally 
blest in every respect. [Beautiful !] 

JUN®. 

The man born in the month of June will be of 
small stature [a Tom Thumb %] and passionately 
fond of children. The lady wiil be a personage 
fond of coffee ; she will marry young [i. ¢, if she 
can. But suppose the young men are all gone to 
the war 7] 


JULY. 

The man born in the month of July will be fat, 
and suffer death for the woman he loves. The 
female of this month will be passionately hand- 
some, with a sharp nose and a fine bust ; she will 
be of a rather sulky temper. [Depending, we 
suppose, on the weather. ]} 

AUGUST. 

The man born in the month of August will be 
ambitious and courageous; he will have two 
wives. [Hear that, wife No.1!] The lady will 
be amiable and twice married, but her second 
husband will cause her to regret her first. [Then 
why take No. 21] 

SEPTEMBER. 

He who is born in the month of September will 
be strong and prudent, but will be too easy with 
his wife, who will give bim great uneasiness. 
The lady will be round-fuced and fair-haired, 
witty, discreet, and loved by her friends. [Loved 
by her friends! astonishing !} 

OCTOBER. 

The man born in this month will have a hand- 
some face and florid complexion; he will be 
wicked and inconsistent. [Show us a man who is 
without sin, or who is perfectly consistent, and we 
will show you a saint.) He will promise one 
thing and do another, and remain poor. [This is 
very, very bad.] The lady will be pretty, a little 
fond of talking, will have two busbands who will 
die of grief—she will best know why. [Ah, me!] 

NOVEMBER. 

The man born in this month will have a fine 
face and be a gay deceiver. The lady of this 
month will be large, liberal, and full of novelty. 
[Indeed !} 

DECEMBER. 

The man born in this month will be a good sort 
of person, though passionate. He will. devote 
himself to politics, and be beloved by his wife. 
The lady will be amiable and handsome, with a 
good voice and well-proportioned body, and very 
honest. [Tip-top ; we shall try to so arrange it 
as to have all our children born in December !] 

(But what a mess of nonsense! And this is the 
“lingo” of the astrologer, which he peddles out 
to ignorant stupids at from fifty cents to a dollar 
each. But if this were the worst no great harm 
would be done. It is often used onlyas a bait 
with which to entrap victims into dens of vice 
and crime, which does not appear on the pro- 
gramme. Our advice to the young is, to beware 
of Fortune-tellers and Astrologers. Ep. A. P. J.) — 
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VENTRILOQUISM. 
A GIFT, OR AN ART? 


Is Ventriloquism a natural gift? or can it be acquired ? 
and if the latter, are there any books that teach it?—F. H. 

Ans. There are no books of any value on the 
subject. 

Ventriloquism is a natural gift, in the sense in 
which musical talent or tho talent for imitation is 
a natural gift. The powers by means of which it 
is accomplished depend upon the endowment of 
nature, but not in such a sense as is generally 
meant by the term “natural gift.” This term 
means a special or a peculiar gift. The art can be 
acquired. It might perhaps be difficult to teach 
it; still, by imitation, a man who has musical 
talent and the free use of his vocal organs will be 
able to learn it by hearing others practice it. We 
do not know how many persons in a hundred, who 
are well organized, could become veatriloquists ; 
but we think as many could learn the art as could 
become good actors of pantomime or first-class 
musicians. The word means speaking from the 
belly. In ancient times it was called ‘‘ the familiar 
spirit;” and men would ask questions, and the 
“ familiar spirit” that dwelt within them was said 
to answer, and thus the public was deceived. 

M. Comte, a celebrated French ventriloquist, 
was the first to demonstrate the possibility of cul- 
tivating it by scientific methods. 

For many years it was supposed by eminent 
physiologists that some peculiarity in the confor- 
mation of the larynx was requisite for ventrilo- 
quism, or that it was accomplished by processes 
essentially different from those adopted in speaking 
and singing ; but it has been demonstrated that 
the vocal organs of the ventriloquist are the same 
as those of other men. ‘ 

For the practice of this art he needs fine musi- 
cal susceptibilities or a keen ear for sounds, and 
the faculty of mimicry or imitation. 

One of the peculiarities of the deception is, that 
a question is propounded in a loud and natural 
voice, and the answer is generally given in a fal- 
setto voice, reduced in volume as if it were being 
heard from a distance; this deceives the ear of the 
listener. 

One of the essentials of ventriloquism, it must 
be remembered, is the power of imitating any vocal 
sounds, such as the barking of a dog, the crowing 
of a cock, the crying of a child, and the voices of 
different people, so that when those sounds are 
produced in different degrees of loudness, and with 
their appropriate tones, the illusion is perfect. 

It will be observed that a ventriloquist seldom 
provounces the consonants very distinctly, but the 
chief sound is on the vowels. This kind of speak- 
ing needs less articulation generally, very little 
use of the tip of the tongue, teeth, and lips; hence 
it is done with the root of the tongue, the palate, 
and the throat—at least the modulations are—and 
the ventriloquist can talk without making much 
motion of the mouth. Bvesides, he generally turns 
partially away from the hearer, so as to avoid 
showing any motion or contortion of the face. 

eh ee 


Homuurrr.—A French bishop said lately in a 
sermon : ‘‘ Let women remember, that while put- 
ting on their profuse and expensive attire, how 
narrow are the gates of Paradise !’’ 





Publishers’ Department. 


GREETING. 





We salute you, kind reader, with this the first 
number of our Fortier Votume of the Puren- 
OLoGIcAL JouRNAL, and congratulate ourselves 
that we have been permitted to continue an un- 
broken record so long. 

There have been changes, ‘“‘ups and downs,” 
since the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL was first put 
upon its course. Many predicted its early demise, 
or that it would impoverish and ruin its publishers ; 
while a few, comparatively, having a knowledge of 
the truth of its principles, had faith that it would 
live. These few were ready to “* prove their faith by 
their works,” and genrrously putting their handsin 
their pockets contributed toward its support. The 
seed sown fell on good ground. It germinated, 
took root, matured, and a great crop of generous, 
liberal, hopeful, and loving souls have thanked 
their benefactors for putting them in the way to 
do good and get good at the same time. 

The price of the Journa has changed with the 
fluctuations of the times. Its subscription price at 
the start was $2 a year, and continued so for several 
years, when in the hope toreach a greater number, 
i's size and price were reduced. Then, with a view 
to still further popularize Phrenology by extend- 
ing its circulation, its form was changed, and new 
departments for the discussion of common topics 
were opened, in which ‘‘ Events of the Month” and 
a summary of the news of the world were given. 
But while this was interesting to the general 
reader, it occupied valuable space which could have 
been more profitably filled with such matter as 
could befound in no other journal. Besides, it be- 
came more and more evident to us that Purenot- 
ocy alone was only a part of the great whole, and 
that to obtain full and reliable knowledge of 
MAN, we must study him in his completeness, 
body and mind. We then took him up anatomical- 
ly, ethnologically, physiologically, physiognomic- 
ally, and psychologically, thus covering the 
ground and giving us an ample field for explora- 
tion and analysis. By means of all these different 
branches properly combined, we can arrive at cor- 
rect conclusions Our deductions are no longer 
mere conjectures, based on a single fact or branch 
of the tree, but reliable statements, based on posi- 
tive science. Hence the Purenoxocican Jour- 
NAL of to-day is very different from what it was 
thirty years ago. It has advanced, and if not ac- 
tually in the lead it is at least abreast’ of the 
times, and our teachings are in perfect harmony 
with the highest and best interests of man. 

The conflicting religions of the world may find 
a true interpreter here, by which personal and 
sectarian animosities may be allayed. Statesmen 
may know with whom to intrust specific duties; 
who would and who would not commit high crime 
for money or for fame; who is more ambitious than 
loyal, more selfish than patriotic ; who, Judae-like, 
would commit forgery, sell his coun‘ry or his 
Saviour fur a price. By Phrenology and its sister 
sciences we may know all these things. The arti- 
san may select an apprentice, the merchant a 
c‘erk; the clergyman, physician, or lawyer may 
choose for his student such a one as will be 
adapted to the calling, and not bring disgrace on 








himself or on his preceptor. So of the mechanic, 
the manufacturer, the banker, the navigator, 
each may select, without fear of disappointment, 
@ person exactly adapted to his wants, while 
the one selected would be exac'ly adapted to 
the place. The same is true in selecting partners 
in business or companions for life. Itis very im- 
portant that we have suitable nurses for our chil- 
dren—for if we take one who is dissipated or dis- 
eased, physically or morally, the children will be 
injuriously affected thereby. The sciences we 
teach here also come to our aid. 

It would be well if teachers were se ected with 
reference to their fitness and aptitude for their 
high office, and this might also be done by the light 
of Phrenology. Indeed, there are no interests 
which come within the, comprehension of man that 
the science of man, as taught in the JourNAL, 
does not cover, be it material, mental], or spiritual. 

Tux Journau is now finding its way into the 
hands of the educated classes; clergymen study it, 
statesmen read it, physicians consult it, lawyers 
patronize it, while teachers regard it as well-nigh 
indispensable, and a good mother was heard to re- 
mark that she “ could rot keep house without it.” 
Our articles on Puystognomy have attracted 
much atten‘ion at home and abroad. We hope to 
popularize Erunoxocy, and render the study as 
interesting as it is important. A knowledge of 
Puystoxocy is so closely related to lifeand health 
that all should understand it. Beit ours to bring 
the subject before parents, and those about to be- 
come such, as well as thousands of young men who 
are literally dying for a want of this knowledge. 
In the domain of Psycnoiocy we have an inex- 
haustible store of the richest, most curious, and in- 
teresting phenomena. It is here that all our in- 
vestigations will culminate; we can go no higher. 
Human reason merges into the spiritual and we 
approach theinfinite. To understand, systematize 
and explain this is almost equivalent to knowing 
God. Let us put away all superstition, bigotry, 
and bias when we come to the spheres above. 
This isholy ground ; this is the realm of faith, hope, 
Pad charity, an. seat of devotion and the —— of 

e aD we en in agreea 
a phe voll work thenin teaching | these truths? 
Or can the reader derive more satisfaction in the 
study of any other subject ? 

Our rhyme on the last page, gives all othér 
necessary details and particulars, and we once 
more cast off the lines and put to sea. 

toes 

feTrTriep.— Now that we are fairly settled in 
our new quarters, at 389 Broadway, we are ready 
to receive calls. It is much more pleasant than 
the old place at 308, and we like the change, But 
what a “world of work” it was to move! The 
most careful handling of the plaster casts and the 
hundreds of skulls made something of a rattling, 
and a few beautiful noses were minus when they 
came out of the “* melée.” But it is all over now, 
and our rooms are light, airy, convenient, and 
well suited to our wants. The only serious ohjec- 


tion to it is, the building, 000 ee ee 
What we want is a place in which our va 
cabinet collection may be secure, that it may be 


handed down to future This, under 
Providence, we wayne Seaicaah tien transmit 
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To Conrrisutors.—The following ar- 
ticles are on file for publication prov ded we find room, but 
our space, notwithstanding our enlargement, is quite 
inadequate to admit the publication of half of the good 
things with which we are favored: “The Gulf Stream,” 
by B. F. F.; “ Physiognomy,” by W. L.; “ Hardness and 
Softness, Fi and © ,” by J. H. C.; “ Prairie 
Sketches,” by Perie Winkle; “ Langaage,” by J. L. D. B.; 
“Letter from Uncle Fuller,” by G., with other articles 
from the same; “Benny” and other poems, by Mrs. 
Ketchum. Oar contributors all have our thanks for their 
favors, whether we are able to publish them or not. 


Acrnts. — Ciussinc. — We find it 
more satRfactory to discontinue the agency system, and 
leave it for subscribers who wich to extend the circulation 
of the Jovenat and at the same time avail themselves of 
wholesale rates, to form clubs in their own neighborhoods 
aad receive the Jovrnat at the discount. 

When single subscriptions are sent us at former prices, 
we will credit the amount, and send the Jougwat eight in- 
stead of twelve months. 





Our Cover.—It is not intended to 
cover and stitch other numbers of the JourNaL, except 
when we have an extra quantity of advertising which 
would otherwise encroach on our space allotted to reading 
matter. Those who may wish to preserve the numbers 
for binding, would do well to make a portfolio out of paste- 
board, in which after reading to keep them clean. 


Preprarww.—The proper way, when a 
correrpoadent wishes a prompt answer to his letter, is to 
inclose a pre-paid envelop, plainly addressed to himself, 
in which the answer may be returned. 

Wuat was PHRENOLOGY DONE FOR 
You ?—We are stil collecting testimonials, with a view to 
publishing the same, in regard to the utility of this inter- 
esting study. Let each write, stating briefly what advan- 
tage he may have derived from a knowledge of our noble 
science. 

Are THEY Wonrrts Ir ?—F. H., when 
renewing his subscription for the Jovrnat, adds the fol- 
lowing posiscript: “I have the last six numbers of the 
Jougnat for 1863, and I will take one dollar apiece for 
them.” 


No Lonecer THAN Parp For.—The 
Jovrnat is discontioued io all who do not renew their 
subscriptions when the time fur which they pad expires. 


Tue Human Vorce.—In the August 


number we purpose to give an article on “The Voice as 
Indicative of Characicr.” 











Witerary Hotices. 


ltt works noticed in Tux Pareno.ocicat Journat 
be ordered from this office at prices annewed. 








Flowers FOR THE ParkLoR AnD Garvey. By 
Edward Spragne Rand, Jr. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Co. 1864. (Price, $2 50.] 

One of the most beautiful books of the season, as befits 
its sa‘ ject, and oue of the be-t. If you wish to know what 
flowers to precure and how to cultivate them so as to 
develop all their beauties, whether in garden, green- 
house, or parlor, here is the informat'on in a form to be 
readily uaderstood and applied. The directions given are 
ample for all necessary instraction, and an orpamental 
eharm ts imparted ro ee volume by a profusion of f:nciiut 
iilustrations on wood. ey will compare, without dis- 
advantage. wih any recent home or foreign Lp of 
the art, snd give an air of elrgaace to the pra tical prosaic 
part of the work. 

Liew or WiiitaM Hixcxtixe Prescorr. By George 
Tiecknor. Boston: Tv knor & Fields. 1864, (Price, $2.] 
This admirable biography, which has been reccived 

with the warmest encomiams both ot home and abroad, 

was originally published in an clegant quarto volume, 


illastrated fh the highest style of art, and an edition was 
printed which ws almost too large fur these 
present times. ee a ee ee ee 
exhausted, and new, wer to the ral d-mand, 
to paleiitions kace'sapeposel the wn een 
sal uantedns tt bees wat to 





Faust: an \ Reposition of Goethe’s Faust from the 
German of Carl Alex. Von _Reichlin-Mridegg. By 
Richard H.' “crivenden Esq. New York: James itier. 
1364. [Price, 50 cents.] 





A work which will i students of G literature 
and admirers of the great Goethe. . 
Cunso’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbrid Boston : 


J. E. Tilton & Co. 1866. [Price, $1 50. 

An iotensely i ing story founded on events which 
cecurred in East Tennessee soon after the breaking out of 
the rebellion. The incidents of the plot are wrought up 
into a narrative of stirring interest, the dialogue is lively 
and spirited, and the various personages who take part in 
i's action produce an impression of positive and often 
etrongly-marked individuality. 

Ten Acrrs Exoven. A Practical Experience, 
sbowing how a very smal; Farm way be made to keep 

a very lurge Family, with Extensive and Profimble 

Experience in the Cultivation of the smaller Fruits. 

New York: James Miller. 1864 [Price, $1 25.) 

To persons who have been educated for and accustomed 
to other pursuits, but wish to escape from them to the 
quiet and healthful shades of rural retirement, and to 
engage, in a small but profitable way, in farming or gar- 
dening, this volume will prove invaluable. It will tell 
them what to do and how to do it, saving them from a 
thousand blunders, which would otherwise be inevitable. 
Experience is proverbially costly. If we can appropriate 
that of another person similarly situated, as our author 
enables us to do in this case, an immense saving may be 
made. Would-be rural residents, read this book before 
buying your country home, and be convinced that “Ten 
Acres is Enough.” 





Tue Littte Reser. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 

1854. [Price, 75 cents.] 

One of the handsomest and best books for boys and 
girls we have lately seen. Well written and handsomely 
illustrated. Send for it. 

History oF THE Srxtieta Reciment New Yore 

Stats Vo.unterrs. By Richard Eddy, Cha oo 

He - Published by the Author, 1864. [Pri 


Mr. Eddy’s work will be highly gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the gallant 60th and the families and friends of its 
members, and it is not without its value as a contribution 
to the history of the war. Its narratives of baitles, 
marches, and camp-life are gtaphic and interesting. 


Tue Poser axp Orger Porws. By Achsa W. 
Sprague. Boston: William White & Co. New York: 
A. J. Davis & Co. 1864. [Price, $1 50] 


The author of this volume, now dead, was, we sre told, 
a very estimable young lay, chiefly known to the world 
as a “ trance-speaking medium” or lecturer on spiritual- 
ism. The “ poems” comprised in the work before us, the 
editor says, were written “ while convalescing from a 
severe illness.” This is certainly a very poor reason for 
wasting so much fine white paper in printiog them. Had 
they been written by anybody but a lady, we should not 
hesitate to call them unmitigated trash. 

Constitvtion oF Naturs. Theories Intended to 
Tinfold Nature and her Operations. By William Andrew. 
Milwaukee: Jorman & Brightman. 1864. Price, 
25 cents.) 

This ‘s a pamphlet of 100 pages, but contains thoughts 
which wou'd require a thick volume for their complete 
elaboration. We are not able at present to give the 
author's views the attention they deserve, but they are 
certainly sugges‘ive and worthy the examination of all 
truth-seekers in the flelds of natural philosopby. 

Tre Natronat ALManac AND ANNvAL RECORD FOR 
1864. 641 Philadetphia: George W. Childs. 
[Price, $1 00.) 


The reader will turn to its pages in admiration of the 
enterprise and industry displayed in producing such an 
exhaustive and invaluable companion-book of reference 
for everything that concerns our country, its several 
States and Territories, their local institutions, and the 
governments, countries, and affairs of the whole civilized 
world. Almost every question that can be asked about 


Officers, offices, governments, finances, elections, edaca- 
tion, armies, navies, commerce, navigation, or any other 
public affair, at home and abroad, is answered in this 
volume of the Almanac. 

















Nereusor Jackwoop. B T. whbridge. 

Boston: J. E. Tilton. 1864, hoe = 

This is unqueetionably one of the best Li J of fiction 
ever produced in this country —intensely interesting 
throughout, and fall of the peculiar humor for which the 
author is so noted. Tis pictures of persons and places 
and its descriptions of incidents are exceedingly graphic 
and lively, the characters are all admirably conceived and 
well sustained. Mr. Trowbrige may consider his reputa- 
tion as a story-writer established. 


Ilisrory oF THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT 
Lrnootx. By Henry J. Raymond. New Vork: J. 0. 
Derby and W. ©. Miller. 1564. (Price, $1 50.] 


The object of this work, the author says in his preface, 
is merely to collect and collate the speeches, messages, 
proclamations and other documents in which the President 
has from time to time embodied his senti ts on the 
affairs of the country. It will prove a useful work of 
reference, especially during the coming Presidential con- 
test, in which Mr. Lincoln seems likely to be prominen'ly 
before the country as a candidate for re-electi 








Terr comes to us from Geneva (not the birth- 
place of Calvin, but its namesake in Illinois) the first 
pumber of a work which, if we mistake not, the most cele- 
brated publisher in the country would bave been glad to 
have placed on his list, and which will be looked for with 
interest in every nook and corner of the land. This work 
is the “ New Testament”—in the words of the title-page— 

The Emphatic Diag'ott: containing the Original Greek 
of Dr. J. J, Grieabach, wiih an Tuteritoeary Trensieon, 
o r. J. with an Loterl LZ 
in which Every Greek Word is L*terally and Grammatic- 
ally Cons'rued as it stands in the Book: A New Emphatic 
Version, Bused on the Literal Travslation, the Labors i 
the most Eminent Biblical Critics and Transtators, and 
the various Readings of the Vatican Manuscript (No he 
in the Vatican Livrary); together with en eye ny 
Exegetical Foot Notes, and a choice Selection ot 
ences; to which is affixed ean Alphabetical Appendix, 
containing all the ee and r Names 
occurring in the New Trstament, with it Greek 
Words avd Phrases criticelly examined. The whole 
forming a complete Guide to the Correct Reading and 


| Study of the Books of the New Covenant. Geneva, III. 


Published by Benjamin Wilson. (Copyright secured.) 

We shall refer to the work again, when further numbers 
shall have been received. [Price, single numbers 20 cents 
whole work $4.] — 

D. Appiteton & Co. have just issued the third 
volume of Merivale’s “ History of the Romans Under the 
Empire,” reprinted from the fourth London edition. 
[Price, {2 per volume. ] 


From D. Aprteton & Co. we have also received 
“The Management of Steel, including Forging, Harden- 
ing, Tempering, Annealing, Shrinking, and Expansion ; 
also, the Case ere of Iron.” By George Ede. 
[Price, 25 cents.] 

Ticknor & Frexps, Boston, have published a 
volume of sermons by the late Rev. Froderick W. Robert- 
son, which are full of edification for mind and heart. 


New Sones AND Porms ror THE CAMP AND 
Frezsipe, by William W. Stockwell, is the title of a little 
paper-covered volame which comes to us from Cleveland, 
Ohio. Tho greater number of the pieces here printed 
bave reference to the present war. They are not in any 
high sense poetry, but they are full of patriotism and have 
a pleasant jingle that will recommend them to the un- 
critical reader. 

Tur Norrnern Montuuy, the May number 
of which is before us, sustains its reputation and promises 
to take a place in the highest class of our )iterary 
magazines. 

New Music.—Mr. Hosace Warers, No. 481 
Breadway, New York, has jost published “Golden 
Dreams and Fairy Castles,” words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, 
melody by Stephen C. Foster, arranged by Mrs. Park- 
hurst; “ The Pure! The Bright! The Beautiful!” a pleas- 
ant, simple, and effective song, in the key of D, composed 
by 8. C. Foster and arranged by Mrs. Parkhurst; “ The’ 
New Emancipation Song,” as sung by the Hutchinson 
Family, music by Mrs. Parkhurst,words by R. A. J ; “ Flor- 
ence,” a nocturne, by Brinley Richards—this is ar- 
ranged in E flat and A flat, and is ecrtainly a beautifal num- 
ber of his celebrated favorites; ‘ La Marche Sacrée,” or 
“ Peter the Great's March,” arranged from Meyerbeer, by 
Brinley Richards. 
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PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN SEDGWICE. 
From a Photograph by Geo. G. Rock woon, 839 Broadway, New York. 








MAJOR-GEN. JOHN SEDGWICKE. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Turs portrait represents a very strongly marked 
character ; all the indications of vigerous health, 
great bodily endurance, with immense executive- 
ness and propelling power. Heart, lungs, stomach, 
the bony frame-work and muscular aystem, were 
amply and harmoniously developed, while the 
brain was large and well filled out im nearly all 
its parts; and although he was heavy, he was 
snugly and compactly built, every fiber in its 
place, and all of good quality. Such an organiza- 
tion would be capable of enduring almost a hun- 
dread years, accidents excepted. There was 
breadth and depth of chest, giving ample room 
to the large vital organs by which the life-prin- 
ciple is generated. Nor is there the least indica- 
tion of disease or premature decay. We infer 
that he descended from a long-lived and healthy 
ancestry ; that he inherited all the conditions 
necessary to attain the same desirable end, and 
that had it not been for an accidental death his 
chances for long life were better than those of one 
in a hundred. Now let us look at him from a 
phrenological point of view. Observe the mass- 
ive brain, without any marked excesses or de- 
ficiencies. It is in perfect keéping with the build 
of his body. It is sufficiently high and sufficiently 
long. It is more broad than round. There is 
more brain in proportion between the ears and 
forward, including the intellect, than in the crown 
or occipital region, and he should have been 
known first for his excellent planning talent, in- 
genuity, constructive ability power to .contrive 
and devise-ways and means to accomplish difficult 
ends, or even to invent. Combined with the in- 








tellectual organs, the executive were the next 
most prominent. Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness (so called) and Amativeness, with high 
moral sentiments, gave great force and efficiency, 
‘together with ardor, warmth, devotion, and trust 
in Providence. His Benevolence was equally 
large, and he must have been known for his sym- 
pathy and kindness as well as for his affection 
and regard for all that belongs to the social circle. 

His appetite was good and unperverted, his 
digestion excellent, his breathing power ample, 
and his circulation perfect. 

His will was strong, because based on judg- 
ment and integrity backed up by resolution and 
fortitude. He would be immensely persevering, 
resolute, and determined without being obstinate. 

All things considered, he may be pronounced 
every inch a man, and his loss will be deplored 
by all who ever felt his presence, save those 
whom he opposed. An army composed of such 
men as this would be invincible. 

In civil life he would have been adapted to 
statesmanship, to engineering, architecture, com- 
mercial business, or almost any pursuit in which 
comprehensiveness of mind, energy, intelligenee, 
economy, and enterprise are required. Indeed, 
he could have filled almost any place which man 
can fill, for he was amply endowed with all the 
faculties of mind and all the organs of body re- 
quired to constitute a complete man. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

John Sedgwick was a native of Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. Of the exact date of his birth we can 
find. no record, but it was probably about 1814. 


A correspondent of the New Haven Palladium . 


gives the following particulars in reference to his 
ancestry : 
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“Major-General Robert Sedgwick, an early 
settler in Boston, had a son William who married 
a daughter of Rev. Samuel Stone, first preacher 
of Hartford Church, whom he soon after deserted, 
and the issue of the marriage was a son named 
Samuel, who married Miss Hopkins, of West Hart- 
ford, where he resided. Samuel Sedgwick had a 
large family, the youngest of whom was Bepjamin, 
who, in 1748, settled in Cornwall. One of the 
sons of Benjamin was the Hon Theodore Sedg- 
wick, who lived in Massachusetts, and was the 
ancestor of the highly gifted authoress, Miss 
Sedgwick. Another son of Benjamin Sedgwick 
was John, who remained in Cornwall, and was the 
ancestor of General John B. Sedgwick.” 

He was appointed to West Point from his na- 
tive State, and graduated at that institution in 
1837, receiving the brevet mark of Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Second Regiment of Artillery. 

He was promoted to a lieutenancy in 1839, and 
behaved with such gallantry during the Mexican 
campaign, that he was promoted to a captaincy 
and subsequently to a majority, by brevet. He 
was fully commissioned as captain in 1849, and 
in 1855 was made Major in the First Cavalry. In 
April, 1861, he was made Colonel of the Fourth 
Cavalry, which was the rank—in the regular 
army—that he bore at the time of his death. In 
August, 1861, he was made Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, and assigned to General Stone’s com- 
mand on the Upper Potomac. 

During the Peninsular campaign he led a di- 
vision in General Sumner's Corps. His commis- 
sion as Major-General of Volunteers dates July 4, 
1862, At the battle of Antietam he was severely 


wounded, but recovering, was assigned to the . 


command of the Ninth Corps when General Burn- 
side took the baton of the Army of the Potomac ; 
subsequently was transferred to the Sixth Corps, 
when General Hooker reorganized the army. 

General Sedgwick was twice offered the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, but declined 
it, partly because of his attachment to his own 
brave Sixth Corps, partly, to use his own words, 
because it had been the grave of so many gen- 
erals. General Sedgwick’s record throughout the 
war has won him the highest distinction, and a 
place in its history second to none. 

His bravery and heroism were conspicuously 
displayed at Antietam, where, as we have said, 
he was severely wounded, and again at Chancel- 
lorsville, where he led his men to the heights on 
Mary’s Hill, charged over them and obtained the 
key to the rebel position. He then advanced to 
form a junction with the main army, but before 
this could be accomplished the day was lost, and 
he was compelled to make his way back across 
the Rappahannock as best he could, leaving the 
scene of hir late exploit in the hands of the then 
victorious enemy. Had the entire business 0: ‘he 
day been performed with the same skill and cour- 
age, the fortunes of the day would have been very 
different. 

Of General Sedgwick’s gallant conduct in the 
“battles of the Wilderness,” his death is sad bat 
glorious evidence. The command assigned to 
him was a most important one, and nobly did he 
fulfill its requirements throughout the entire con- 
were the cause o: death He was at Spott- 
sylvania in the engagemen o May 9th 1864. 
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General Sedgwick was about fifty years of age 
and a bachelor. He was a man of excellent hu- 
mor, quiet in manner, and a plain, unassuming 
gentleman. He gathered about him a brilliant 
staff of the youngest men in the army, whom he 


inured to the hardships of a soldier’s life, while 
he spared no pains to make their stay with him, | 


in a military sense, pleasant, They did not en- 


joy the luxury of comfortable quarters, however, | 


while on active duty, for their commander rarely 
availed himself of the privilege accorded his rank 
to enhance his own comfort by a house when a 
tent would answer the purpose as well. 
action. General Sedgwick was almost invariably 


in the front where the fight was hottest; and | 
when on the march, or crossing a difficult ford, | 
he generally superintended the movement him- | 
self ; and it was while assisting in mounting a gun | 
on the outer works that he was killed by a rebel | 


sharp-shooter. 


A devotedly attached maiden sister is his near-. | 


est surviving relative. 


ee 


BRIG.-GEN. JAMES S. WADSWORTH. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER: 


cates an amiable, gentle, kindly, well-disposed 
man, and although a successful general, built on 
the Havelock model, a Christian as well as a 
soldier. With a well-built body, without excesses 
or deficiencies, even and harmonious throughout, 
he was physically, as well as intellectually and 
morally, a true nobleman. Surrounded by all 
that was necessary to supply his common 
wants, he grew up without idiosyncrasies, or 
the development of one class of organs at the 
expense of others; and his mind was called 
out equally in various directions. Hence that 
happy blending of all the organs. He was 
scholarly, but not pedantic; dignified and 
gentlemanly, but not hanghty or overbearing ; 
conscious of his power, but not an egotist ; inde- 
pendent, yet humble; generous and liberal, yet 
saving and economical. He had the highest de- 
gree of integrity, but was not censorious; and 
was trusting, devoted, spiritual-minded, and sin- 
cerely religious, but not bigoted. His was such 
an organization as to inspire the fullest confi- 


who knew him personally would necessarily love 
avd respect him. His highest happiness would 
consist in doing good, acting justly, and con- 


ferring favors on others. The sphere to which | 


this gentleman was best adapted was that of the 
ministry. Had he been educated for this he 
would have occupied a leading place, and ex- 
erted mnch influence over others. Indeed, the 
life of such a man would be a constant sermon. 
Cheerful, hopeful, joyous, and happy; mirthful 
withont b larity ; looking on the bright side of 
li‘e rather than the dark; on the good rather 
than the -evil; trusting and hoping rather than 
duubting and desponding ; watchful for the good 
of others rather than of himself; with a broad, 
high, and comprehensive mind rather than that 
of a narrow partisan, he was indeed one of the 


Whenin | 











| best + . Pr ; 
Tae organisation of General Wadsworth indi- | SEUSS SO ANISM eery ree 


grace any station in professional, commercial, or 
private life. Observe the make-up of the man. 


His body was as well developed and symmetrical | 


as his head and features. The head was high and 


most prominent characteristic of his nature re- 
sulted from his very large Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, C ienti » Hope, and Spirituality. 
His brain may be likened to a three-story house, 
the upper portion of which was amply lighted 
and richly furnished. The features were almost 
classical. The eye was a mild light blue; the 
hair a brown auburn ; the skin fine and white, 
with just enough of the peach blossom to indicate 
pure blood and a good circulation ; and he had an 
elegantly formed nose, wel'-marked lips, a fine 
chin, with an ample forehead. He was a genial 
social man, but not an ardent lover, nor would he 
be likely to become absorbed in his affections. 
More thoughtful than wordy, more wise than 
showy, and modest rather than assuming, the 





lity of his organizati 
dence in all with whom he came in contact. All | Longe e sesh Aegeeota 


finest. There was nothing coarse or low in his 
composition. We infer that he inherited a com- 
bination of the qualities of both parents; but 
those of the mother predominated in him. 

In conclusion, we may state that, all things 
considered, he was perhaps as free from fault as 
one may hope to meet in his pilgrimage through 
this life. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

James 8. Wadsworth was the son of a wealthy 
landed proprietor in western New York, and was 
born in Geneseo, Oct. 830, 1807. He received his 
academic education at Harvard and Yale colleges, 
and completed a course of legal studies in the 


patrimonial 
he was admitted to the bar in 1833. 
When the war broke out he devoted himself at 





| once, with his ample resources, to the service of 
an organization, with a mind so cultivated, would | 
| battle of Bull Run, as volunteer aid to Gen. Mc- 


the Government. He was present at the first 


Dowell, and distinguished himself on that occa- 
sion by his courage and conduct. He was ap- 


| pointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers in Aug., 
long, though not deficient in breadth; but the | 


1861, and in March, 1862, he became Military 
Governor of the District of Columbia. 

In the election of Governor of New York, in 
November, 1862, he was the Republican candi- 
date, and was defeated by Mr. Seymour. In the 
following December he was assigned to the com- 
mand of a division in the Army of the Potomac, 
since which time he had remained in active ser- 
vice in that department. 

Governor Seymour, his opponent in the last 
contest for the governorship, thus speaks of him 
in a general order announcing his death : 

“ A leading and wealthy citizen, he exercised a 
wide influence by the vigor and energy of his 
character. Asa public man, he was always de- 
cided and resolute in demanding purity of legis- 
lation, and the economical and wise administra- 
tion of the affairs of our own State ; long prominent 
among us in civil life, when the war broke out he 
was prompt and among the first to join the army. 
From the outset an ardent supporter of the war, 
to him belongs the merit of freely periling his 
own person in upholding the opinions which he 
advocated. Assigned at once to a high military 
position, he has ‘been up to the day of his death 
actively and earnestly devoting himself to the 
performance of his military duties.” 
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to it that at any rate they are got. They willnot 
be heavy to carry, and we shall find the value of 
them before we get through.” 

“IT remember,” he added, “ during the march 
through Maryland, before the battle of South 
Mountain, we passed over a tract of country ex- 
tremely rugged and stony, and I saw not only 
men but officers walking along with bleeding 
feet. The men’s shoes gave out entirely. It hurt 
my feelings more than I can tell you, to see the 
good fellows trudge along so. We came to a 
town along the line of march, and I, who was 
riding at the head of the column, spurred ahead 
to see if there were not some shoe stores where I 
could purchase what was needed for the men. All 
the shops were closed ; the first men I saw were 
two sitting outside of a closed shop. 

*“ Are there any shoe stores in this town?” I 
asked. They replied, in a gruff way, that they 
could not tell, there might be and there might 
not. I told them that I wanted to buy shoes for 
my troops, who were barefooted. They replied 
they guessed I wouldn’t get many. 

“ At that,” said the General, “I got angry. 
Said I, there are two pairs of shoes at any rate, 
which [see on your feet. Take them off —— ! 
I shouted tothem. They were obliged to do it. 
I went through the town, and took the shoes off 
every man’s feet I could see; and thus I raised 
about two hundred pairs in all. One fine old fel- 
low, a miller, whom I met, I did not deprive of 
his own pair; I rode up to him and asked if he 
had any shoes he could spare me, describing the 
pitiful condition of my men. The old man said, 
‘I don’t know if there's any shoes in the house or 
not, but’—looking down at his feet—‘ here's a 

air you’re welcome to at any rate.’ I would not 
fet him take them off, but he gave me some from 
his house. All the rest I stripped.”’ 

His men were fond of him, because they knew 
that he stndied their ease; and also because in 
battle he was always among them, cheering them 
on by his own brave example. 

General Wadsworth gave his sons as well as 
himself to the service of his country, and used his 
large means with the utmost liberality to aid the 
national cause. 

Nobly leading his command in the sanguivary 
battle of May 13th, 1864, against one of the strong- 
est rebel positions, he was struck in the forehead 
by a ball and fell at the head of his division. 

The death of General Wadsworth, though the 
oceasion of the bitterest personal grief and public 
loss of no small amount, was as grand and glorious 
in its circumstances as the most enthusiastic 
soldier could covet. 





Home Iyriurnce.—There is no selfishness where 
there is a wife and family. There the house is 
lighted up by mutual charities ; everything achiev- 
ed for them is a victory—everything endured is 
atriumph, How sweet are the links—how tender 
the “cords of love” which bind them together. 
With what disinterested fondness the mother la- 
bors to provide all requisite comforts for the fam- 
ily, and with what implicit confidence do they, in 
turn, rely upon her for the expected supplies! 
How many vices are suppressed that there may be 
no badexample! How many exertions made and 
fond endearments tried to recommend and incul- 
cate a good one! Happy the home where love 
and confidence bind all the members of the family 
together. The storms of adversity may rage 
round that dweiling and seek to scatter its in- 
“mates ; but strong es a rock in the might of their 


united strength they will outlive the storm, and 
go on rejoicing in their happy state. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Generat Iyrexesr’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly anawered by letter. If questions be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Matrimony “T N.D. 1. In a union of two 
persons, each possessing very similar mental, moral, and 
physical characterisucs, a mutual Jove of mental employ- 
inent, stady, ete., the eyes and hair of each being dark 
brown, and alike to a shade—would the progeny neces- 
sarily be uahealthfal, if the p be healthy and live 
rightly? 

2. Even it the children should possess in excess the 
marked qualities of both parents, would not that be 
— if such mental and moral attributes be of a high 
order 

8. ta the May number of the JovreNat, in an article on 
“ Love Affairs,” you remark that a young tman who bad 
stadred the “ Science of Man” would not fall in tove with 
a girl unsuited to himsel. Some phys:ologists say tha a 
union of two persons thus alike és incompatible. If this 
be so, does not a case like the above, where both are re- 
formers and “ stadents of thems+lves,” and while fearing 
the post-genital result of thetr marriage, are nevertheless 
matually and congeuially attracted, argue slightly against 
the autnor’s position in that single res 

Ans. 1. As we have said repeatedly, we do not consider 
a close resemblance the most fav rable either to mairi- 
mooial harmony or to the production of healthy offspring ; 
but there may be, in the case in question, notwithstanding 
the points of resemblance noted, a truly harmonious di 
JSerence, like the sccord of the first and third in music. 
Good photographic likenesses would enabie us to judge 
more correctly than we can from a brief description. 

2. No excess can be desirable. 

8. We think the mutual attraction in such a case is 
pretty strong evidence that the parties are suited to each 
other, and that their fears grow out of a slight misunder- 
standing or misapplication of the true law of selection. 





Draeaminc—A. H. Does Phrenology throw 
much light on the curious and i jing pb of 
dreaming? Although I pay little attention to my own 
dreams, one peculiarity I can not fail to notice, viz., the 
evene of operations is always at or near the home of my 
ch:ldhood and youth. I have resided in Iltinois eight 
years. In all that time I have not once dreamed of per- 
forming any exploits here, but always in New Jersey. Oid 
acquaintances in New Jersey are associated incongruovusly 
With new acquaintances in Illinois in the scenes of every 
nightly vision, but the Ilinois people always have to be 
transported thither to be seen and heard. In waking 
hours I have more distinct impressions of localities here 
than in New Jersey. 

Ans. Dreaming is a condition in which some faculties 
are awake, while others sre in a state of complete or 
partial sleep, and the mind, in these conditions, like the 
memory of old people, goes back, often, far in the past. 
That we dream at all is as much a mystery as that we 
dream as we do. Dream vagaries, no doubt, occur, often, 
from an inflamed or excited state of some of the organs. 
Dreaming is more common and generally more unpleasant 
when the subject has eaten something which is difficult of 
digestion, and which disturbs the whole system. A late 
supper of hearty food, with minced pic for dessert, will 
usually cause one to dream of all dreadful scenes, while 
one who retires hangry will enjoy with gusto, but without 
being satisfied, sumptuous banquets in dreamland. 





Movements or THE Eys.—I am diind of one 
eye, and I find that it will wender upward and down#ard, 
back and forth, in y of my will, which bas no 
power to c ntrol it. How can this be accounted for ? 

Ans. Of the six muscles concerned in the movements of 
the eye, two—the oblique muscles—are mainty invo'un- 
tary in their action. Whenever the other four—the straight 
muscles—cease to act, as in sleep, trance, exhaustion of 
the system, or from any other cause, these are brought 
into operation. In your case, probably, there being no 
necessity for controlling the eye for the purposes of sight, 
the straight muscles have lost their power, and the eye is 
given up to the obliqee and involuntary mascles. 








Wuar suaux I Do?—O. R. J. You seem to 
appreciate the deficiencies and excesses in your organiza- 
tion, and to be fully aware that you must cultivate the 
organs which are too emall and restrain those which are 
t.o large. You seem from what you say to “« on the 
right track. Exert all the power God has gi, you in 
combat'ng the bad and in encouraging the good, and ask 
for His all-sofficient help in the work of self-improvement 
You are probably suffering from a disordered stomach. 
You need to improve your bodily as well as your mental 
health. —_— 

Comparison.—M. F.C. G. How can I best 
cultivate the organ of Comparison? What studies is it 
necessary for me to pursue ? 

Ans. Teead Xsop’s Fables, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
the Parables of Christ, and writers who abound in meta- 
phor. See * Education Complete,” for is location, fanc- 
tion, and cultivation. —_ 

Sore Eves.—J..D. P. What is the general 
cause of sore eyes, and the cure? By giving the desired 
information yoa will greatly oblige a sufferer from the 
said cause. 

Ans. The “ general cause” of sore or inflamed eyes is a 
morbid and i: flamm tory condition of the blood and other 
fluids of the body, for which condition there are many 
particul ir causes, such as dissipation, insufficient sleep, 





bad air, improper food, liquor, tobacco, ete. The cure 


consists in removing {he cause, promoting the general 
health, bathing the eyes in tepid or warm water, rubbing 
the back of the head with cold water, general bathing, 
and a mild unstimulating diet. The eyes shoald not be 
exposed to a too strong light or too mach used. 


Batuine.—H Why isit that some celebrated 
—- highly d the ti 





P daily dbathing 
n cold water, and others denounce it as high!v injurious? 
Can you instance cases in which it might be injarious? 
Ans. “ When doctors disagree who shall decide ?” 
Bathing, like any other good thing, may be abused and 
misapplied. There are many cases in which daily cold 
bathing or, in fact, any cold bathing at all must prove in- 
jarious. There are others in which it is decidedly bene- 
ficial. To which class your case belongs we can not tell 
without knowing more about it Many old and feeble 
persons have been greatly injared by the injudicious use 
of cold water: but when there is sufficient vitality to in- 
sure a prompt and vigorous reaction, producing a giow of 
warmth on the surface of the body, it may generally be 
used with great advantage. 


A Purewnovocicat Scuoo. —Mr. Evrror— 
Dear Sim: I am under the impression that there is a 
school, somewhere, conducted on prin- 
oe. 1 suppose such . school would be saitable for one 

moderate means, as [ suppose the students pay part, if 
not all, their expenses by their labor. If you know of any 
such institution, you 1 confer a fa or giving any 
information you can about it. The point is, I want to 
know where is the best school for a i young man to 
get an education ? W. B. F., Nasavitiz, Texn. 

Ans, We regret there is no such school. Manual labor 
schools there are, but none within our knowldege con- 
ducted on phrenological or physiological principies. Who 
will distinguish himself and confer a great favor by estab- 
lishing such a school? This Jounwat would cheerfully 


advertise such an institution gratuitously. 


Tue Ricurt Hanv.—J.N.J H. Why are we, 
as & general rule, prone to use the right hand more than 
the left? 

Ans. See article on The Hand in May number of 
ParEno.ocioaL Jougnat (p. 117). 


Eyes anp Marrimony.—L.I. 8. 1. In seek- 
ing a matrimonial companion would it be beat to choose 
one with eyes of the same color as one’s own, especiully 
if they be gray? 

Ans, All other conditions b<ing favorable, eyes of the 
same color should not prove an obstacle ; bu: we think it 
better that they be of a different color. 

2. Is an alliance to be eonsidered objectionable where 
the man is a few years younger than the woman? 

Ans. It is better that the difference in age should be 
reversed ; but, as in the other case, if al other conditions 
be favorable, we do not think that the man being a few 
years younger than the woman should be considered an 


Size or Heav.—C. B. Do you consider twenty- 
two round a man’s head, largé or small, weight 
being 12» !bs.? 


Ans. Large, for that sized body. 
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PLants iw Rooms.—C. E. E. I have seen it | 


stated 

ty mts in rooms where persons sit, sleep, 

etc. Isthisso? andifso, why? You sayin your “ Valley 

of Death,” in the April number, that the principal food of 
lants is carbonic acid, which is des' ructise to animal life. 
ow, as “ they cast off oxyger, which is what animals re- 

que,” I should think they would be just the thing to pre- 

serve health instead of destroying it. 

Ans. In certain cases growing plants in a room may 
have an unhealthful effect. Ist. From the dampness 
eaused by the moist earth in the pots; but this, from the 
small number usually kept in a roofh is se!dom perceptible. 
@d. From the powerful perfumes emitted by some flowers, 
such as tuberoses, orchids, etc., which cause headaches 
and other symptoms of disturbance, especially at night. 
Blooming plants should not be allowed in a sleeping-room 
for this reason, but they should not by any means be 
banished from the house. An air-tight stove in a room 
will do more harm in un hour than a dozen plants can do, 
at the worst, in a year. — 

Upas—Imrration,—M. T.~ 1. Is there any 
such tree on the isle of Java? The poleonous valley 
mentioned in April number of Jounna suggested this 
inquiry. 

Ans. There is a tree called the upas, and one species of 
it—the bohun wpas—grows in Java and is poisonous, but 
many of the stories told of it are quite fabulous. 

2. Is there any known law by which one species of vege- 
tation will make an effort to imitate another species when 

owing together? I have a bunch of leaves resembling 
& formation a double rose; they were taken from an oak 
sprout two feet in heigot, which grew in the midst of a 
patch of dark: nm weeds which always bear such rose- 
shaped bunch on their tops. 

Ans. We know no such law as you suggest. Your rose- 
like bunch of leaves is doubtless the result of disease or 
of arrested development, and is occurrence among the 
particular plants where you found it merely accidental. 


Propuxrron.—J. H. M. » 1. The fact that per- 
fect symmetry is rare among men does not invalidate the 
law of harmony. It remains true that the proportions of 
the human figure should be as we have stated in order to 
present the highest degree of beauty. 

2. The little tubercles you mention probably result from 
impurity of the blood, and possibly from a scrofulous taiat 
in the system. — 

Convoturions.—D. 8. 1. Are there any out- 
ward signs or indications by which the depths of the con- 
volutions in the brain can be determined ? if so, what are 
they? Physiologists tell us that tne lower order of animals 
have no convolution of brain, but as we follow up the 
scale of animal intelligence they appear at first indistinctly, 
and become deeper and more numerous as we rise to the 
dog, horse, elephant, and on to man. Cuvier and Byron 
are said to have had convo!lutions in their brains double the 
depths of those of mouerate mental capacity. 

2. How does spirit or mind make use of the brain in 
manifesting its powers? or how does mind act upon brain 
in its manifestations? 

Ans, 1, The temperament is the index to the conditions 
which give tne deep or the shallow convolutions of the 
brain. The word temperament means more to the 
physiologist than can well be imagined by the general 
reader. Oak, hickory, and chestnut wood have a general 
resemblance, so have pine, spruce, cedar, and hemlock ; 
but the carpenter who saws, planes, and cuts them, only 
can know and fully appreciate the differences pertaining 
tothem. These d:fferences can not be described so as to 
convey fully the idea to a person not experienced in work- 
ing in them, The same law holds ting the t 
ments and the inferences dependent on them. 

2. How the spirit acts on matter is unknown. That it 
does act on matter is not a subject of doubt. 





sod 


ORGANIZATION FOR AN Expiorer. —G. C. 
What organs are necessary to make a successful hwnter 
preg af Another year may see me on my way to 
Sou Africa. I should tike very much to know. 

Ans. A hunter requires large perceptive organs—In- 
dividuality, Form, and Weight especially. He needs 
courage, energy, patience, policy, self-reliance, persever- 
ance, and endurance, arising from Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Contihuity, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness, and a Motive temperament. An explorer needs 
the same, with large Locality, Hope, Sublimity, Spiritual- 
ity, and Construetiveness. May you have a good time 
should you go, and bring home for our phrenological 
cabinet specimens of skulls of men and animals. 


W. M. C,—Pollow us in our articles on Physiog- 
nomy, and you will find all your questions answered—and 
More too. 








Loxe Heaps.—J. H. M. What does a head 
that is Jong from the eyes back to the outer of the 
head—i. ¢.,0n a line from the eye back just above the ear 
to or near the organ of “ Inhabiti indicate ? 

Ans, From the opening of the ears back, length of head 
indicates social power—from the ear forward length, ind!- 
cates, in general, intellect. 





INTELLIGENCE AND Immortaurry.—O. G. G. 
1. Some horses, dogs, and other animals, manifest more 
intelligence than some of the ham«n familv, such as idiots 
of various grades; now if inell:gence is an index to soul, 
would it be irrational to conclode that, either some animals 
will enjoy the life to come, or that some of our 
must be annihilated ? 

2. Does Phreno'ogy recognize a resurrection of the body, 
and general judgment beyond the grave ? 

Ans, 1, The idiot may have an imprisoned soul, as the 
blind man is barred from manifesting s'ght. It is not 
necessary to determine the fate of the idiot. The good 
Father will take care of him. Beasts have some intel- 
ligence, but do not evince moral and religious qualities, 
and these seem to be y to titute a soul. In- 
telligence is not enough. See our artic!e on Instinct and 
Reason. 

2. Phrenologists, with Paul, believe man is sown in cor- 
ruption but raised in incorruption, a spiritual body. Man 
will be conscious and identified in the life to come, though 
the particular matter of the present body may not clothe 
his spirit. — 





Deatu, Fricut, erc.—A. Z. 1. Have the 
lower animals, that are relieved from the fear of death by 
an + eeemnmeaas of its reality, any organ of Vitative- 
ness 

2. Does the mind correspond with the physical structure 
when the latter has been affected before birth by fright or 
other emotion of the mother? 

Ans. 1. Yes, and they haye a blind fear of death, or of 
anything that can harm them or endanger their life. In 
man the fear of death is a mere animal instinct, and is in 
proportion to Vitativeness, not in proportion to one’s intel- 
lectual consciousness of the reality of death. 

2. Not always, but generally. Some persons inherit 
peculiar idoryacrasies from factitious influences before 
birvh; and the form of the head and shape of body may 
not indicate it; but experience and practice in the use of 
such peculiarities tend to develop the organs commensu- 
rate with the interior life. 

We defer your other questions till we can answer more 
satisfactorily. —_— 


Suu anv Brarw.—J. PsK. Is the brain the 
exact form of the skull? or, in other words, how near does 
the interior of the skull correspond t» the exterior? I was 
led to this by hearing that a professor in one of our semin- 
aries, in teaching physiology, said that the skull varied in 
thickness, eo that a prominence without is no indication 
of brain within; also by reading, in a late paper, quota- 
tions from Coleridge in reference to Spurzheim’s cissec- 
tions, trying to prove that convexity without is accom- 
panied by convexity within the skull. 

Ans. There is a general conformity between the ex- 
ternal and internal surfaces of the skull. There are slight 
variations, but not enough in general to offer serious im- 
pediment to a correct judgment of the development of the 
brain. It is seldom that a skull varies in thickness more 
than the eighth of an inch in the different parts, nor does 
one skull generally differ from another in thickness more 
than that amount; yet one skull is an inch and a half 
broader than another—the length, perhaps, being the 
same. The slight difference in the thickness of the skulls 
could by no means make anything like such a difference. 
People talk of the slight differences in the thickness of 
skulls, or of different parts of the same skull, as if the 
variation of the thickness of a sheet of paper was all that 
could be recognized by the ph logist in different heads 
or organs. 

The truth is, the skull is made for and is shaped by the 
braia, acd not the brain for the skull. The skull fils the 
brain as the bark fits the tree, or the hand the glove. Toe 
differences betweeu the ex of the skull and the ex- 
ternal of the brain are so slight as to be almost impercep- 
tivle. Only prejudiced or cavilers make such 
sta'ements as you report. —— 

Wo was THe Wire or Carn? WuHere 13 
Hewz Locatep? Toran Iprocr. A Natvnzat Borw 
Tarer.—A correspondent puts the following questions to 
us, and we handed them at once to a gentleman of our 
household who is learned in theological lore, who replies 
as follows: 

Who was the wife of Cain? 

Ana, There are many points concerning the first chap- 
ters of Genesis which make it somewhat questionable 








whether these chapters were exclusively a literal history ; 
whether, in fact, to some extent, spiritual truths were not 
represented in figurative language, as is done in the 
parables in the New Testament. Take, for illustration, 
the conversation between the serpent and Eve; the ser- 
pent seducing our first parents; woman made from the 
rib of Adam. Is is not probable that Adam may have 
represented the race «f men instead of an individual? 
Cain and Abel may represent spiritual principles instead 
of individuals. And have we not a right to infer that this 
is the case, unless we are prepared to believe that a literal 
serpent actually held a conversation with the woman, and 
that woman was actually created from a rib taken from 
Adam? Of course, if this is not absolutely literal history 
—and it would, at least, seem questionable—we would not 
look for a literal wife for Cain any more than we would 
look for a literal talking serpent, or to find one rib leas on 
one side of the human body than on the other. Different 
commentators would probably draw different conclusions 
from the same premises. 

Where is Hell Located ?—We are informed that “In 


the beginning, Got created the heavens aud the earth.” 
When and where was this place of torment created ? 


Ans. We read that “ God is not the author of evil.” 
And it is said that the beginning of heaven is within a 
good man. It follows, as a y q » that 
the beginning of hell is within an evil man, and is created 
when a man begins to do evil. 

Total Idiocy.—Did you ever see or hear of a being in 


human form who was ent'rely deficient in the moral and 
intellectual faculties ? 


Ans. Yes. We have seen total idiocy, in which these 
organs were so deficient as to render the unfortunate 
being totally irresponsible to both civil and moral law. 


Is a natural born thief responsible for theft? 

Ans. God is not less humane and just than man. Even 
the laws of our land, and all just men, acknowledge that 
no one is responsible for doing that which he can not help 
doing. If a man is so born that he can not help stealing, 
he is either an idiot, or insane, in which case he becomes 
a subject for the asylam rather than the prison. But there 
are none who are intellectually petent to decide ques- 
tions for themselves but what know the difference between 
good and evil, and who may not avoid yielding to evil. 

Sevr-EsTtgEM AND APPROBATIVENESS.—F. H. 
Do the organs of Self-Esteem and Approbativenees differ 
ia their action and effects, or do they act in conjunction ? 

Ans. To these interrogatories we might answer—yes. 
They both differ and act in conjunction. 

Self-Esteem gives us a good opinion of ourselves and 
our performances ; Approbativeness seeks the good opinion 
or praise of others. 

Self-Esteem wears common clothes when it goes among 
strangers whére it is unknown. The next day it will wear 
common clothes in ano:her community, simply because it 
is known there. Approbativevess, on the contrary, wi!l 
dress up to go among strangers. The next day it will 
dress up to go among acquaintances; in the first instance 
because unknown, in the recond tostance because known. 








Mepicat Jovrnats anv Ticut Hats.—J. B. 1. 
Woich is the best medical journal in the United States ? 
2. No doubt but tight hats cause baldness. What tort do 
you recommend for the swmmer, or any season ? 


Ans. 1, Our answer would of course depend upon our 
own private opinions in regard to the different medical 
schools, which o, inions might net coincide with yours. 
If you are an allopath you would not thank us for recom- 
meading a Homeopa' hic or Hygeio-therapeatic Journa', or 
vice versa, We should take Dr. Tra!l’s Herald of Health, 
though that is rather popular than 

2. Soft felt hats for winter, and straw or some similar 
material for summer; or the felt will do all the year round. 


ForEIGN Buoov.—E. P. T. We do not consider 
the gentleman’s French origin an objection to the match. 


Grerx Frree.—Svusscriser. The most noted 
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= Office Department. 


The range of mechanical tuvention fs a true index of human progress, 





“« Exct rsior” seems to be the motto of our en- 
t-rprising neighbors, Mes-rs. Warrier & Wrisox, who 
have, it is claimed, erected, at 625 Broadway, one of the 
most beautiful sales-rooms in the wor'd! A complete de- 
scription would fill half our Jovrxat, and we content 
ourselves by advising all New Yorkers, and strangers 
visit ng our city, to “look in” and see for themselves. It 
is a treat fo a lover of art to see “ the beantifal and the 
useful” so tastefully combined. Of the Sewing Machines 
made by these gentlemen, we have nothing new t» say, 
nor is it worth while to repeat what we have already said, 
which is in substance, that they stand at the head. 

Of the principals, we may say that they are thorough 
bus ness men, lib- ral and enterprising. Of the employees, 
those we have met are intelligent, polite, attentive, and 
ood-'ooking—and the only criticism we have to make is 
this: Not having the fear of F. & W. before their eyes, 
they too< from our establishment one of our prettiest 
auburn-haired Journal book-keepers, for a sules- woman 
in their new establishment. It shows that they knew 
where to go to gt good help. 

Tae Parext Lutrer axp Ixvorce Fiig, manu- 
factured by Meesrs. Rice & Co., 37 Park Row, New York, 
is a good thing. This file must supersede all others yet 
invented. When known, it will be found on the desk of 
basioess men. 


Corsets.—Mr. Enrror—Sm: Within about a 
year there have been some dozea or more patents granted 
by the U. 8. A. on corsets. 

The patent law says an invention to be patentab'e must 
be neve’, importa:.t, ant useful There have been appli- 
cations for patents «n inventions which posses-e novelty, 
ye! as hey “ere not considered usefal they were rejected. 
In tne S-dentifie Am-rican, December 5, 1557, we fiad the 
deemion In such a ense. 

In tuie dc sion Mr. Commissioner Holt says, “ An in- 
vevteon ‘0 %e pat nrable must not be useful to the few wito a 


chance f being: pernicious to the maey. bot it must clearly 
‘pp or that in view of the interests of the whole com 
manity, *he good reanbieg from it would decidedty pre- 
porter te ovér the evil.” We have examined the works 
of the best of physiological writers, and they atl say that 


the use of corsets is productive of evil, and uothing but 
oi 

Government io granting these patents, declares them to 
be usefol and recommends their use. Al!l of the improve- 
a ts which we can discover in trese p tent corsets over 

tee old Kied 8 aa arrangement of clasps, hooks, and 
coris which enab ea lay to cowpress her chest as much 
and us exsity alone a- she could with the o'd kine and a 
person to asest ber, And new, as all of our pny-iciars 
eay thet these core-t« protuce consumption and many 
other alarming d.sexses, «nd those who sell them can not 
tell whercin the benent «-f asing them les, an’ as they ors 
being «xtensively introduced mm the country, will you 
please to, tereagh the cotemns of your Jovgna., inform 
ve what the benefiis of therr ase are, what are ine evil 
effects, and how can we avoidthem? Yourstruly, B. L. 

[In reply, we beg t> refer to our work on “ Natural 
Waists or no Wives.” We regard the vse of the corset as 
evil and only evil. And the way to avoid them is to let 
them alone.) — 


A Worp apovr Cuams.—An eminent physician, 
speaking of our chairs, remarks that they are too high 
and too nearly horizontal. We slide forward, and our 
spines ache. The seats should be fifteen or sixteen inches 
high In front for men, and from eight to fourteen iuches 
for children and women. The back part of the eeat 
shoul! be from one to three inches Jower than the front 
pert. This lost is very important. The depth of the reat 
from front to back should be the same as the height. Tne 
chair-back is L.kewise unphilosophic.l. The part which 
meets the small of the back should project far:hest f..r- 
ward. Instead of this, at that point there is generally a 
hollow; this is the cause of much pain and weakness in 
the small of the back. The present seats produce discom- 
fort, round shoulders, and other distortions. 


New axp Uservt.—Mr. C. P. Robins, of Worces- 
ter, Ma-s., has recently Invented a new and very useful 
Iadia-rubber court plaster, in white, pink, and black 
which does not wash off; also surgeons’ dressing plaster, 
and two sizes of arnica court plaster, all of which are use- 
ful, durable, and convenient. 


General: Gtems. 


Economy.—It is interesting to observe with 


| what alacrity our masculines seeond the good efforts 











of sensible ladies in the “movement” to lessen expenses 
these war times. It is most praiseworthy in the good 
dames to discountenance the extravagant, vulgar, and 
nasty habit of vain, silly simpletons who go sweeping 
our dirty streets with costly silks, satins, velvets, and fine 
laces. The aggregate cost of th s sluttish fashion is many 
thousands of dollars, wihout the slightest adventage to 
ony exce t the street scavengers. But while we rebuke 
ouy silly sisters, let us not overlook the faults of our brain- 
less brethers. The foolish fashions of the one are more 
toan offset by the extravagant living of the other. The 
money spe nt for co-tly wines and liquors, for tobacco in its 
various forms—which corrapts our blood, destroys our 
senses, znd sinks us into mors! and spiritual darkne:s—is 
a far greater evil, and much more expensive to both life 
and pocket, than dragging dirty dresses over dirty streets. 
Let us al correct our errors, overcome our faults, and live 
true and godly lives. Reader, let ws set the example. 


‘* Mrxep.’’—We continue to hear of the ‘‘ say- 
ings and doings” of the phrenological vampires who 
practice the “art” ia connection with fortune-telling, 
astrology, mesmerism, biology, spiritual rapping, and in 
drinking saloons, on steamboats, bar rooms, barber shops, 
and horse stables; but, what of it? Why not? There are 
low, vulgar, dissipated vagabonds who can only be reached 
by those of their own sort. Having spent their money for 
“ luxuries,” they can not afford to pay more than a “six- 
pence and a glass of beer” for phrenological advice. And 
who but a smoking, chewing juggler can peddle it out at 
such a price? 

I: is no wonder that r table people b disgusted 
with all such stuff. But they must not judge a genuine 
bank bilf by the miserable counterfeit, nor should they 
judge Phrenology by the impostors who pretend to prac- 
tice it, 





Tue Centra Parx.—Central Park contains 
8483 acres, which cost nearly $4,500 an acre, or a total of 
$3,788,571. “The improvements to January 1st, 1863, cost 
#8,583,674, or total cost of $7,872,426. The assessed value 
of the three wards surrounding the Park were, in 1856, be- 
fore it was commenerd, $26," 0,000, and it is now estima- 
ted at #50 000 000. The average daily force employed on 
the Park during its preparation was 3,000, and on some 
days 3,600 workmen were employed. The new reservoir 
covers one hundred and six acres; is about thirty feet 
deep, holds a thousand millions gallons of water, and cost 
a million and a half of dollars. Around its rim is a walk 
for pedestrians ; outside of that is a beautiful bridle path, 
and b- yond that again is a beautiful carriage drive. Five 
miles of bridle path have been completed ; cight miles of 
carriage ro d; and eighteen miles of foot path. The Park 
is half a mile wide by nearly three miles long. 


Mararep.—At New Brighton, Penn., on Tuesday 
evening, May 17, 1864, by Rev. Alexander Clark, of 
Philadelphia, Lieut. Wiliam Pittenger, of Obio (author 
of “ Daring and Suffering”), and Miss Winnie C. Osborne, 
of New Brighton. 





PDusiness Aotices. 





Heaps ror Pusiic Hats, Liprarties, 
axp Reaprye Rooms.—We have beautifully modeled 
busts, the size of life or larger, twenty-two inches high, 
made of the best white plaster of Paris of the following 
celebrities : Piato, Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, Socrates 
Rapbael, Esculapius, Galen, Ambrose Pare, Dupuytren, 
Shiller, Goethe; price $83 50 each. Others of the same 
size, embracing Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Walter Scott, 
Newton; $250. Still another class, standing two feet 
six inches high, Washington, Clay, Webster, Franklin, 
Burns, $4 50. 

And of female heads we have the following: Psyche, 
21 inches, $2 50, and Sabrina, 27 inches, $4.5. The Ve- 
nus de Mediei is 26 inches high, $4 50; and Apollo, Di- 
ana, Flora, Clytia, are 14 inches high, at #2 50eaeh. Then 
there are Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi, 16 inches high, 





. ~—~ sw 


and statuettes of other dignitaries of similar sizes. ‘These 
can only be sent as freight, or by express. 

Of photographs and carte de visites we have some four 
thousaod, embracing all the leading characters in the ya- 


rious walks of! fe. These are becomi too + umer- 
ou: to be catak of hese are sent for 
from 15 to 20 and 2° cents each, All may be at this 


office, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 


Our New Neicusors.—Simultane- 
ously with our movingyinto 389 Broadway, between White 
and Walker streets, Messrs. Hurp & Hoventos, Publish- 
ers and Booksellers, opened a store at 401 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Walker. The series of works published by these 
gentlemen embrace those of Bacon, Hallam, Carlyle, 
Montaigne, L»mb, Burton, D’Israel, Pascal, Voltaire, 
Feneton, Walton, Shak-p-are, Dickens, and they keep a 
genern! stck of miscellaneous works, including al! those 
pablishea . W. F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., and those 
of the best m houses. We wish these gentlemen the 
best success, which we are confident they will etrive to 
merit. 

A Commerciat Scnoor ar Sr. Pact, 
Mrnwesota.—Mr. Wittiam Haskatt, formerly Principal 
of Messrs. Bryant & Haskall’s College, of In¢iacepolis, bas 
estaplished a school a} this growing city of the great north- 
west. We fret sil the more interest in the success of this 


institutiou, fur the reason that the Principal loses no 
pomnens te impress on his 
of Phrenoiogy 


the truth and wuliny 











i 

Parr’s Toon Misery — with com- 
plete Sets of Tools, sharpened and sét ready for use, 
and packed in cases for shipping. Prices from $2 to $90, 
and containing from 8 to 128 different articles, according 
to size, and adapted to the use of Boys, Youths, Amateurs, 
and Farmers. 





Paxa’s Howrtownrna: Cxsere, conthfiting complete 
sets of Garden Tools. Every one having a Garden will 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1 th of the month. 





“§@™ Send 25 Cents 
to TICKNOR & FIELDS, 155 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., and get a specimen 
number of the 


\TLANTIC MoNTHLY. 


This magazine is a. at Tunez 
Dottags a year, or 25 cents a number, and 
is sent paid by the pubtishers for that 
price. It contains each month 
THE BEST LITERATURE 

BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Mrs. Stowe’s series of domestic articles, 
Hovse AND Hows Papers, are alone richly 
worth the pres ofsubscription, These will 
be continued throughout the year 131. 
1 RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, 8LD., 
LVL 258 Pacific Str et, Brook ly», L. L. 


HARLES HH. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 65 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Care, Gymnasties, Hydropathv. 


YGIENIC ITOUSE, i170 BLEECKER 
Street, New York. Gentlemen and 
families accommodat:d with board. Greater 
varieties than usual of bre d, fruit, ond grain 
preparatious, ant less of mea's and lighty- 
seasoned food will form the distinctive fea- 
ture of our table. 
1-9 WILLIAM HUNT, Proprietor. 


HE HYGEIAN HME. 
A. Sutru, M.D., Proprietor. 
R. T. Teatt, M D,, Consul ing Physician. 
Send for our c reular. r 
A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersvule, Berks Co., Pa. 


OME SONGS OF THE WAR. 


AMERICAN MARSEILLAISE. 
Elsner... 8) cts. 
“Under our flag beat the long call once 
more ” 
OUR VOLUNTEERS. 
Chorus. B.iumbach 
SOFTLY NOW, T 
HIM WITH CA ¢ 
Inscribed to the M thers, Wives, and 
Sisters of the Slain in Battle. 
FROM THE RED BATTLE-FIELD. 
Quartet. Barker 30 cts. 
“Silent'y, tender'y mournfaliy home.” 
A HERO IS FALLEN. King. 
EMANCIPATION. Song and 
horus. .... . 
“In this land of toe 
thera be, 
As a cause for rcbellion or treason.” 
MOTHER, WHEN THE WAR IS 
OVER. Songand Chorus. Turner. 3) cts, 
“= DRUMMER BOY'S MAROH. 

















Song and 
80 


Copies of the above new and ee. sheet 


music sent 5 «d on receipt of the price. 
LIVER DITSON & Co.,” 
Publishers, Boston, 


URYEA’S MAIZENA RECEIVED 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862 ; 

Ar tae Great International Exursition 
at HamBure, Jory, 1863, Recervep Tar 
Hieussr Prize Mep+t ror rms Great 
Deioacy 48 AN Agticie or Foon. 

Can be served yo an infinite variety of 
a e by all Grocers, with 
let, with 5): Receipts, 
will be farnished on application by letter or 
otherw's8 to 
WILLIAM pUSTEA, Agent, 
1-9 166 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS Wautep — Male 

a oe Femaus, to sell a new publi- 
wn, iu for usefulness. Nw 
family can aff td to do without it. Sold 








HOLL! ‘Laight St, New York. 


ia - friends of Hygienic Medication in 
the Western States are aware that, for 
several years, we have contemp'ated the es- 
tablisnment of a retreat for invalids in their 
section of country, where ail of the appli- 
ances of our system conld be had, and on a 
scale c mmenpsurate with the wants of the 
peop'e thero ; in short, an institution which 
8’ ould be the Teapquarters Or TUE HEALTH 
Rerorm Movement tv tos Great West, 
as the New York Hygienic Ins itute is at 
toe East. And we are enabled at length to 
realize our long-cherished wi-hes. We 
have purchased the “ Wrxstow Tovusr,” at 
St. Anthony’s Falls, on the Mississippi, a 
few miles above St. Paul, and opposite 
Minneapolis, which will be ready for the re- 
ception of patients and boarders in May. 
The building is one of the most capacious 
and best-»ppointed Hotel structures in the 
United Stutes, having been erected in 1858 
by Eastern capitalists at a cost of Ons Hun- 
DRED AND Twenty-Five Tuovsayxp DoL- 
Lars, with accommodations for Five or 
Srx Hunprep Prssons. It has baths and 
water closets on every floor, wih Railroad, 
Stage, Exprees, Telegraph, and Post-Offices 
in the building. Oppos te are extensive liv- 
ery stables, where horses and carr 3 can 
be had for visiting the celebrated Falls of 
Minnehaha, and other places immortalized 
in song and story, which abound in this vi- 
einity. It will be provided with all the 
“modern improvements” in Hygeio-The- 
rapy, including an extehsive Gymnasium, 
the “Light Gymnastics,” the “Swedish 
Movement” apparatus, Hydro-Electrical 
~aths, etc., also a new end important fea- 
fare which we can only designate as Sun- 
Baths, and by which we mean, bathing in 
air, water, or vapor, while the room is filled 
with, and the whole sur'ace laved in. 
“sunbeams.” The building is supplied 
wh water from the river by means of a 
steam-engine, hy which also enough water 
can bo distilled for drinking and cooking 
purposes, which, when cooled with ice, is as 
delicious as water can be, and absol 

pure. All of the halls and rooms are so 
provided with heaters that any desire:! tem- 
perature can be steadily main‘ained at ail 
times, From the tower is a view of unsur- 


passed ing th '. 
rivers, fakes, villsgre, Cities, bruit, pi 
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Music, Drawing, and Book-keeping will be | 
taught. 

We shail make frequent visits to the 
place, but whetner present or absent, our 
patients and patrons will al*ays find a com- 
pe ent corps of Res dent Phy: iciavs—gra:!- 
uates of our own College—and attendants 
trained under our own personal supervision, 
to take charge of them. And as this will be 
incomparably the largest Heulth Institu- 
tion in the world, we have some ambition 
und some interest to make it the nest. A 
glance at the map will show that our lnca- 
tron is about the Central point of North 
America, and in inmmediate proximity to the 
mining districts of Lake Superior, the rep-~ 
idly developing territory of Dakova, and tne 
new'y-discovered gold fields of Iduho. It 
is also on the line of the great thor u_hfare, 
as Wellas toe center (within the radius of 
one thousand ‘m les) of the most energetic, 
enterprising, and pr--gressive population \o 
be found on the ear.h. 

From this point we shall send out lectur- 
ers and canvassers all over the West to ex- 
tend the circulation of the Heraup or 
Heattu and our other publications, and to 
educate the people in the Gosre. or 
Hearn. We intend as soon as possible to 
have Hyerento Farms end Paors10LoeicaL 
GarDENs connected with the Institution, 
where tho. children of our schol can be 
taught to work-as weil as to play, and t» 
enable ali who desire to do so to defray a 
part of all of their expenses by productive 
labor. 

The clear, dry, bracing atmosphere 
and invigorating climate of Minnesota 
have long enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, especially in incipient consumption, 
confirmed broncbial aud rheu- 
matic affections, etc., and bave been exten- 
sively resortes to by invalids from the E.st- 
ern States and from England. Our Southern 
friends, from St. Pavl to New Orileavs, have 
only to be “allaboard’ the s‘eamer which 
navigates the “ Father of W. ” or the 
ear which thanders along his banks to flud 
themselves in a fw hours, or days, * un- 
loading” at our door. 

Neorssarres.—Each patient will bring 
six towels, one linen two ception 
sheets, one par flannel blankets, and two 
co »fortables ; or these may be purchased or 
hired at tue Institution, 

Pxtoes,—Entrance $5. Week'y rates 
fr mantahe Heath sheen #5 to $10. 
] for home treatment, verbal or 

letter, $5; subsequent advice or letter, 
:' Sposa) feos are cherged for Cancers, 
Fista Tumors, »nd other ~urei- 
eel cases. ‘ “Swedish 
Movemen's” without board or other | 
ment, $4 per week; to inmates, $2 per 








werk extra, Boarding pupils, #5) per quar- 


THE WESTERN HYCEIAN HOME, 


8T. ANTHONY’S FALLS, MINNESOTA. R. T. TRALL, M.D., PROPRIETOR. 


ter, in advance. Pupils who board else- 
where, $10. Language-, Music, or Drawing, 
#10 extra per quarter. A ciscount to those 
who enter for a yeur or more, 


(= Patients in the vicinity, or at a dis- 
tance, will be attended to personel y “y Dr. 
TRALL, when heis there, and in ris abeen e 
by some one of the Resideut Physiciaus. 


Nors —Dr. Traut, or some 0:0 of his os- 
socia‘es, Will give free lec'ures on Health, 
ard on the different Medical Sys'ems im any 
of the neigv borin» V'lages or cities wrero 
the people will procure a church or ball »nd 
give pubien tee, For farteer informat-on 


| aderess, Western Iiyorran Home, 8t. An- 


thony’s Fal's, Minnesota. 





i, MELODEONS, HARMONI- - 
ums, Cabinet und Alexandre O-gans, 
Piano Sto-ls and Covers, Sheet Masic, 
Music Books, Music Merchandise, and all 
kinds of Music-1 lusiruments ot wholesalc 
and reat’. Second-hand P:anvs avd Melo- 
deons a’ great bargains. New Pianos and 
Meloveons t» let, and rent allowed 1f pur- 
chased. Monthl) payments received for the 
same, Pianos tu: edt and repaired. Cash 
paid for second-hand Pianos. 


HORACE WATERS, Agent 
481 Broadway. :: 


( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 3:9 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
eution of epplications for patents im: the 
United States and all other countries in 
which patents are granted. 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an exteusive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
patents that can be furnished by any house 
ia America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq, a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in dificalt and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits fr {-fringement of patents and in- 

»ppticat-ous 
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Gg IMPROVEMENTS IN SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 
SALESnOOoM, 454 DRoADWAY. 
Tuts machine is constructed on entirely 


neers INSTI- 
TUTE, 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 

Principa. Physician, 

R. T. TRALL, MD. 

Assistant Physicians, 
H. P. BURDICK. M.D. 
MRS. H. H. HOFFMAN, M.D. 

Proprietors, 
R. T. TRALL & Co. 


~ 


REMOVAL. 
WHEELER AND WILSONs 





625 Broad 
Bet. Bleecker and Houston Sts, New York. 





This Hygienic Institution con- 
tinues as heretofore uader the 
immediate supervision of Dr. 
Trall. 


—- for Dowd and Len 
ment or upw r wee 
2 ' —_ Scones to Rooms. Pentrance 
Fee #5. Boarders are received at $6 per week, or upward. Al business letters should 
be addressed to R. T. TRALL & Co, Those designed for Dr. Trall alone should be ad- 
dressed R. T. TRALL. “ 








new principles of mech P ig 
many rare aod valaavic improvements, hav- 
ing bons examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be simplicity 
and perfection combined. 

The following ar» the principe! objections 
urged against Sewiog Machines: 

1, Excessive fatigue to the operator 

%. Liability to get out of order. 

8. Expense, trouble, and loss of time in 
repa'ring. 

4. Incapacity to sew every description of 
material. 

5, Disagrecable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS 
EXEMPT FROM ALL THESE OBJEU- 
TIONS. 

It has-a straight needle, perpendicular 
action, makes the Lock or Shuttle Stitch, 
which w li neither rip nor ravel, aod is 
alike on both s'des; performs perfect sew- 
log on every description of maternal, from 
Leather to the flaest Nansonk Muslin, with 
cotton, linen, or silk thread, from the coarsest 

to the finest number. 

Having neitner Crm nor Cog Wheel, and 
the lea.t possible friction, it rans as smooth 
as glass, aad is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MA- 
CHINE! 

It requires fifty per cent. I*ss power to 
drive it tham any other Machine in market. 
A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to heaith. 

Its strength and wo derful simp'city of 
construction render it almost impossible to 
get out of order, aud is guaranteed by the 
Company to eve entre satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may 
desire to supply themselves with a superior 
article, to call aad examine this Unrivuled 
Machine. 

But, in a more especial manner, do we 
sol'cit the patrouage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COaCH MAKERS, 
HvOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT AND BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
VEST AND PANTALOON MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS. 
Religious and Charitable institutions will 
be liberally dealt with. 
PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1. Family Machine, with H » 
Feiler, Guage, Braider, and Corder, com- 
BIRD. « 00000000050 0 ede satu reese cedsenese 055 
No. 2. Small Manufacturing, with Exten- 
ID, fn oon i wenn ceneetin dana $70 
os jon Mawufacturing, with Exten- 
able.... ... 
No. 3. — Manufactariog, fur Leather. 
with Rolhog Foot aad Oil Cup #0 
One-half hour's instruction is ent 
to enable any person to work this Machine 
to their entire satiafuction ! 


Aeents Wanrtep for all towos in the 
United States, where agents are not already 
estabtished. Also, for Cuba, Mexico. Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom a liberal 
ulscount will be given. 

Teas, inveriably Casn on delivery. 

T. J. McARTAUR & OO., 
586 Broadway. 








ORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES— 
For the use of Merchents, Draggists, 
For sale the 
Row, New 

sheets 




















A GREAT SUCCESS! UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF SEWING 
MACHINES. 


THE 


Never fail to satisfy those who 
give them a thorough trial, and 
wherever ye ane ty are rapidly su- 
persedi: rs. 
~ They te two Speed baw a 

: : stru needle an uttle, making 
Shuttle Sewing Machines the pet Strrom, which is alike on 
both sides, and fr economy, durability, ela’ tici’y, and beauty 1s the on’y stitch worthy 
of use. They are propelled by Cams, which produce better-timed motions for sewing than 
can possibly be obtained by cranks or links. They work like a “ thing of life,” the needle 
throwing « ut its loop, and then st nding still until the shuttle passes through, when both 
draw upon the threads together making the stitch tight and st-o"g. They are capuble of 
running at very high speed, and beingsmoothly finished, and making jice st/tches to every 
revolution of the balance whee!, a speed unequaled by any other shuttle machine in use. 
for these reasons the “ Ween” is ackno@ledged, wherever known, to be the BEST 
SEWING MACHINE MADE, and is unequaled in its simplicity of construction, PowEr, 
Dvrasitiry, Ease of MANAGEMENT, and tne great beauty and certainty of its operation. 
EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED. 


All orders or communications from Fam: lies, Tailors, Seamstresses, Clothiers, Harness 
Makers, ete., in the coun'ry, wil receive prompt attention. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Samples of Work. 
AGENTS WANTED in cvery locality. 
P. O.—Box 2,41. 


= ~~ _ ae ts 


WEED LOCK 


STITCH) 


Address £06 Broapwar, New Yorx. 


Foxnoro’, Mass., January Tth, 1362. 
Gents: I have run the Weep Sewine Macutnz for cight years, and have tried most of 
the Sewing Machines in the market. I have made it my study for some years to aserrtain 
which of the machines was best for all kinds of sewing and_ length of duration with the 
least repair. I consider the Weep the best Sewing Machine I know of. H. L. Sweer. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND SAFES FOR SALE CHEAP, 
AT 
NEW YORK SAFE DEPOT,, 
71 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


D. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
INSIDE. 








3 
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Saseus 
S3S3S3: 








EW MUSiC.—“*WHEN = lige LANDSCAPE AND CELES- 
IN FRIENDS WERE HERE.”—A very tial Paintin; or, How to Become an 
beautiful and touching Song, in B Flat: Artist Without a Teacher; also, how to 

When old friends were here, make the famous “ M Copying Paper !” 


In «lays that are flown, For fall instructions, address (inclosing fifty 
; cents) PETER C. DOY 
gy ee Sete he bane 7 Pharsalia, Chenango Co.. N. Y. 


Which oft clasped my own! 
The path ways of life 

Wore pleasure’s sunny hue 

And voices were near 
With tones warm and true. 
“SHE WAS ALL THE WORLD TO! Displayed in ten spacious ealesrooms. Ele- 
M&.”—This is a sweet, flowing melody, in|} gant new styles of English Royal Veivet 
E Fiat. and Brussels Carpetings; also, Imperial 
The above are the last two songs of the Fang J and Double Ingrain Carpets, 
late Stephen C. Foster. Price 25 cents ae ats, Mattings, Dru; four f 
wide, Window Shades, Table and Piano 


cach, mailed free. 
HORACE beg’ =a — a = — from three to 
Publisher, No. 481 Bruadwa: ew .| twenty-four wide, at reasonable 
R-.. ~ Wt | Sieaisemenmeed, Ons price, Lack for 
HE IMPROVED PHRENOLOGICAL| HIRAM ANDERSON, 99 , N.Y. 
BUST. Showing the of Sign of the Large Golden Eagle. 





Grae OPENING OF SPRING 
W CARPETS, at 


HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 99 Bowery, N. Y., 














mes rule ateventeh 

In this, all the “J COonrarS PISANI, (LATE 
Organs are given. It shows each tudividual PISANI BROTHERS.) Tho largest 

on one side, and ali the - m ia America 

Social, Exe vutive, Intellectual, and Moml— mite AND MEDLZVAL 
on the other. Price, size, aTUARY, 
$1 50; smaller, 75 cents. Ifsent by express,| _ No. 299 Broapway, Duane and 
25 cents mast be added for Reade Srexts, Now York. 
Poreiety Sr tae of every OxNAMENTS, 

‘OWLER AND W Fiowsrs, ero. 

889 Broadway, ork. Fast anp Hayxps rrom Narvez. 





JEW SONGS AND POEMS FOR THE 
N CAMP AND FIRESIDE, at ey 
a penny apiece. Se 
Soldier, and Soldier's oe Price, 25 cts, 


Address, 
ndianapolis, Indiana. 
A BOOK FOR THE TEMPERANCE 
FOLKS. 





THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLArT. 
FORM; 
on, AN Expose oF THE Fautacy or A1co- 
muoLIo MEpDIcaTIon. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
To which is added a discussion between te 
author and Rev. J. C. Hurd, M.D., Grand 
Worthy Patriarch of the Order of the Sons 
of Temperance of Fredericton, N. B., on the 

MODUS OPERANDI OF ALCOHOL. 

R. T. TRALL & C%., publisherr, No. 15 
Laight Street, New York, Price, 50 cents; 
in cloth, 75 cente, 

This work contaivs the substance of Dr. 
Trali’s addresses in the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, and in Exeter 
Hall, London, during the sessions of the 
International Temperance Conveatinn, Sep- 
tember 2, 8, and 4, 1862, and is the only 
scientific analysis and exposition of the 

le of the effects of alcohol on the liv- 
ing organism, ever published ; and should 
be in the hands of every advocate of the 
temperance cause who seeks a solution of 
the mysterious and hitherto inexplicable 
problem called “ The Action of Alcohol.” 





Taz Craia Microscorr. 


This is the best and ches 
‘ est microscope In the w 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agricultural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10, 00 
times, and is so simple thata 
child can use it. It will be 
sevt by mali, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 75, or with 
six beautifa} mounted for $3 50; or 
with 24 onjects, #5 50. dares 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


R. §& B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 
way. Price $14. Orders received by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 


Throw off 
the Yoke. 
McLaughlin’s Porfect Fitting Shirts, 











Street. Also, ¥ of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and k U rments, 
bees g Collars, 8: ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T. McLAUGH. > AGENT. 





F Apetrass GAS STOVE WORKS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING AND HEATING 


(S. T. McDoveatu's Parsyts) 
Will Boil, B Roast, Bake, Toast, and 
"West Gancomniagy lrons 


NO DIRT, NO DUST, NO SMOKE, NO 
SMELL. ; 


CHEAPER THAN COAL OR WOOD. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


I also manufacture 
CUAL OIL ys Set FOR COOKING 
HEATING. 


does the 
Rares Commnns Rensigae Sey a8 8 
ONE CENT PER HOUR. 


H. D. , 
5-7 asa becctwey, ew Tork 
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HEALTH MAGAZINE FOR THE 
MILLION, 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
Formerly Tue Warter-Cvre Jovexat, 
EDITED BY R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

Is Devoted to Hygienic Saeniton, pede 
Development, and the Laws of Lise. 


In it 
THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment is oy! explained, and the earnest 
endeavor of its conductor is to give to the 
pablic a 

FIRST-CLASS HEALTH JOURNAL, 
which shali fully meet the demands <f the 
age and contribute t> improve the condition 
of the masses. 

THE saat en — age SHOULD 

Its plain and practical teachings will im- 
part to them a knowledge of such principles 
as are of vital interest to all, and enubie 
them to be in a measure independent of the 
professional and ruling classes of society. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT 

From no other Jourcal can so much 
vaiuable information be derived relating to 
heal h and the treatment of disease. T[e- 
ports are furnished for its pages of intere-t- 
mg cases of medication and treatment, 
which are of themselves «f incalculable 
value to every family in the land. 

THE EDITOR’S MEDICAL NOTES 
are always full of mrerest, being replete 
with saggestions touching health and dis- 
ease. 

A new volume commenced January Ist, 
1864, Subser:ptions can begin at avy time. 

All the back numbers for 1863 can sup- 
lied. 

TERMS: $1 5) per yeer in advance; 
four copies. $5; t-n or more copies, $1 each. 
Each single s..vser:ber for 1864 is entiled to 
a steel engraving of Dr. Tran. 

Address R&R. T. TRALL & CO., 
tf. No. 15 Laight 8t., New York. 





“MIKROR OF THE MIND; Or, 
Yo.r Character from Your Likeness. 
For particutars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 3-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 359 Broadway, New York. 





GHORT MAND. All works on Phonogra- 
poy may be had of 
Fo LER & WELLS, New York. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE: 

wohatIt Is, an? Woat It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Insutate, New York. Price ten cents. 

















i .- MEDICAL APPARATUS. 
DR. JEROME KIDDER’S Electro- 
Magnetic Machine received the highest 
premium over all others at the late fair of 
the American Instirute 
It is being used with great success in 
curing disease. 
For psrticulars address, 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 483 Broadway. 
LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS PUBLI- 
cations, with prices by mail prepaid, 


SMITH’3 IMPROVED FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 


$1 50. 

CUPPER’S UNIVERSAL STAIR-BUILD 
ER. New gnd Original Treatise on Stair- 
Building, »Mustrated by 29 p'ates. $7 (0. 

DR. GALE, the celebrated foonder of the 
Scieneg of Phrenology. His whole work 
translated into Engiish by Dr. Lewes. 
6 vols. $15 00. 

MARTIN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 


$3 00. 

BUILDER’S COMPANION, with practical 
rales und instructions, #1 25. 

THE SCIENCE OF MAN APPLIED TO 
EPIDEMICS. 75 cents. 

DRUG-MEDICINES, with an exposition of 
the false doctrine. 3: cents. 

WHY THE SHOE PINCHES. A contri- 
bution applied to Anatomy. By Dr. Meyer. 
30 cents. 

THE GRAPE CULTURIST. A treatise on 
the Cultivation of the Native Grape. 


#1 40, 
LACON : or, Many Things in Few Words. 
Addressed To Tnosz Wuo Taryx. 500 


poem. #2 00. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, de- 
signed for the use of Schools, Culleges, 
Students, ete. A familiar explanation of 
the Structure and Funcuons of the Organs 
of Mao. Profusely sliustrated. $2 25. 

THE TRUE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM, 
or . n exposition of the fallacy of Alcohonie 

~ Medicaron 60 cents, 

THE YOUNG WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
EXCELLENCE. $1 00. 

THE KELIGIOYV OF MANHOOD. By Dr. 
Robinson. #1 25. 

MANUAL OF FREEMASONRY. By 
Renard Cartile.. $1 25. 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS, with 
gerne see By Charles L. Fiuit. 

TRE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 
ITS VaRLOUS BRANCHES. By Fred’k 
Overman. $5 00, 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By John Raskin. $1 x5. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. By Dr. Warner. 


80 centa. 

THE BOOK OF RELIGIONS. With views 
and creeds of all Coristian denominations. 
By John Haywood. $1 x. 

STATISTICAL POCKET MANUAL OF 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND CENSUS 
Of THE UNITED STATES. 380 cents. 


<A MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 








READ-MAKING.—IT HAS BEEN A 

great sudy wita us for years to get an 
article of bread at once wholesome, palat- 
able, easy to masticate, and easily made. 
The dff-rent reci have been given 
through the Hydropathic Cook-Book. Wa- 
ter Oure for the Mulion, Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, ete., and again in the March oumer of 
the Herald of Heath. The bread there 
described aa “ Gems” is by far the best of 
any yet made to meet ail the above requi- 
sitions. We copy the recipe: “Stir to- 
gether Graham flour and cold water to 
about the consistency ef ordinary cap-cake 
batter. Bake in a hot oven in small tin 
patty pans, two inches square and three- 
fourths of an inch deep.” 

“ Many pers»ns have failed of success in 
making this bre»d from tecting oue very 
essential requisite—the size of the pans ia 
which itis baked. If they are larger than 
the dimensions given, the bresd will be 
heavy. If smatier, they will be dry and 
hard, But made this size, und fille) eventy 
full, if the batter 1s of the right consistency, 
and the oven hot, they will rise one haif, 
= be almost as I'ght and porous as sponge 
cake. 

We used separate pans forsome time, but 
found teem very inconvenient. We have 
them now founed and wired together as 
eee Sennen, ae Gad tay 

very great improvement. 

To supply the contioued demand for them 

















FOR SvHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By 
Samuel Wiliason, 40 cents. 

PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 
NAMES, to which is added a complete 
list of Scriptural names. $1 25. 

LECTURES ON EDUCATION. By Horace 
Mann. #1 50, 

THE CARPENTER'S GUIDE. A complete 
book of lines for Carpenuy and Joinery. 
By Nichotson. #6 00. 

THE MILL-WRIGHT AND MILLER’S 
GUIDE, with 28 descriptive plates. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


4 NEW-YORKER, A COMPLETE 
Weekly Mirror of the World, contaming 
the Choice-t Literary relect ons, as well as 
Origival Revolutionary Tales, Original S 
res, Original Romances, Readabte Ed:to~ 
rials, Original Poems, Portraits, and Illus. 
trations by the best Artists. 
Terms—Invariably in Advanes, 





Single See se #2 «0 per ann. 
et eaten Bor Po 
i. (ae 60) bea 
Right “ ahs hee 46 11 00 ” 
P and others 
who get up clubs can 
sioge 


copies at..c.iiee....5 13% * 
The parties who send us $11 for a club of 
copies (all to be sent to one adaress), 
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UTNAM’S CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ.: 


That Iron well Galvanized will not rast; 

That a simple machine is better than a 
complicated one ; 

That a Wringer should be self-adjusting, 
durable, and efficient ; 

That Thamb-Screws and Fasteni: 
delay and trouble to regulate and 
order ; 

That wood soaked in hot water will swell, 
shrink, and split; 

at wood bearings for the shaft to run in 
will wear out; 

That the Putnam Wringer with or witbout 
cog-wheels will not tear the clothes ; 

} ro cog-wheel regulators are not essen- 
tial; 

That the Putnam Wringer has all the ad- 
vantages, and not one of the disadvantagrs 
above named ; 

That all who have tested it, pronounce it 
the best Wri: ger ever yet made ; 

That it will wring a thread to a bed-quilt 
without alteration. 

Patented in the United States, England, 
Canada, and Australis. Agents wanted io 
every town, and in all parts of the world. 


No. 2, $6 50; No. 1, $8 50; No. F, 
$8 50; No. A, $9 50. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 

reta:l, by 
THE PUTNAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 13 Platt Street, New York, and Cieve- 


land, Ohio. 
8. C. NORTHROP Agent. 
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ALD HEADS!! BALD HEADS!! 
The wonderful CAMANCHE HAIR- 
OIL! A gft of TAB A-QUE-NAH, the 
great Camancue Mepicine Man. All Bald- 
ness now Cured! Never fails: when the 
skin is natural. Prevents the Har im- 
mediately from falling out—nothing to be 
compared to it. Most powerfal Hair stimu- 
jant known. One drop only for first appli- 
cation. One vegetable only the active 
principle. 


The Camanche Hair-Oil cured my head of 
baldness, producing a vew growth of hair. 
Its first +ffect was observed in preventing 
tbe hair from fatling out, impartmg at once 
a beautifal gloss; and is pref-rable, in my 
opinion, to avy other artic-e for dressing the 

air. MARY R. BAILEY, 
No, 220 West Fourteenth St., New York Ci'y. 

April 13, 1864. 


An eminent Physician of this city, whose 
address wiil be given, states that in nearly 
fity years’ practice, after trying everything 
offered, he never found anything that would 
make the hair grow but this preparation. 

Price, $1 00. 


Office, 440 Broadway, New York. 





EFRIGERATORS.—The only method 
fur preserving by means of ice, free 
from the iufluence of damp air. 


WILSON’S PATENT AIR CIRCULAT- 
ING REFRIGERATORS. 


It is an acknowledged fact that articles of 
food placed in a sufficiently cold atmosphere, 
free from moisture and damp sir, can be 
effectually preserved for indefinite periods 
during the warmest weather. These Re- 
frigerators are the only ones manufactured 
that can accomplish this object. No air 
from the ice is admitted to the preservieg 
chamber, but a dry cold atmusphere is 
created in it, by circulating cold air aroand 
and ou'side of it. 

MEATS, FISH, MILK, FRUITS, ETC., 
are preserved in a fresh and natural state 
for as long »s may be required, witn a con- 
sumption of 

ONE THIRD LESS ICE 
than any other Refrigerator made. They 
are undoubtedly the be-t ever introsuced. 

For Farmers and Famtcres residing in 
cities, villeges, or the country, they are in- 
valuable. 

Especial attention is called to our 

DAIRY REFRIGERATORS, 
™m to order expressly for this owe 

Where they are in use ssve many times 
thetr cust in one season. « circular. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt at- 
WILSON & GRANT, 498 B-oadway, N. Y. 

Orders may be sent through the Amrrtoan 


ADVERTISING Purcuasine Acenoy, 289 
Broadway, York. 





—. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, 
LOW TO TALK 
HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUS 8, 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
book on these subjects ever published, are 
all contained in one volume, entitled 


Hanv-Book ror Home Im- 


PROVEMENT. 


This volume in itself constitutes a com- 
plete library for the young, and the same 
amount of valuable and practical informa- 
tion can be found nowhere else for many 
times the price, which is only #2, when sent 
by mail, post-paid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


889 Broadway, New York. 





PPBENOLoey AT HOME. 


How can I learn Phrenclogy? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have srranged 
a series of the best works with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the phrenc- 
logical organs, with such illustrations and 
definitions as to make the study simple and 
plain without the aid of a teacher. The 
cost for this “Srupent’s Set,” which em- 
braces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as fre'ght, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
883 Broadway, New York. 


UMAN SKELE&TONS ; imported from 
France. ANATOMICAL CuarTs, Man- 
IKINS, and other apparxtus used by Phys'- 
cians and Lecturera. Furnshed by FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8. Sorgreal Instruments, Syringes, 
Magnetic Machings, etc., supplied at maou- 
facturer’s prices. 


AND-MILLS.—R. T. TRALL & ©0., 

15 Laight Street, New York, keep 

constantly for sale Hand- Mills particularly 

adapted for cracking wheat and grinding 

Graham flour or corn for hominy and samp, 
or parcbed corn or rusk. 











Prrenotogy Proven, I1- 
LUSTRATED, anv Apruien. We regard 
this work as not only the most important of 
any which has before been written on the 
science, but as indisr bly to 
the student who wishes to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of Phren 1. Science. 
Price $1 40. Feonen AND WELLS. 








CHORISTERS AND GLEE CLUBS. 
Buy, in season for toe Jary anniversary, 
Buennam’s Aureican ANTHEM! 


YLE’S SOAP, SALERATUS, AND 
Fs Cream tng — meen So 
eepera to buy in these times ces. 
They are put up fall weight, and Pele 
pure, go much farther iu using. All gor 
Grocers keep them. 7 








F YOU WANT A FIRST-RATE GLEE 
Boox, obtain “The Musical Lyra,” con- 
taining New ond Sparkling Gtees, Trios, 
Serenades. Chants, Four-Part so.gs, Chor- 
Selecuons, Hymas, Tones, 
tnems—decidediy the best 
bouk of its Class, Price $1 ¥5, on receipt of 

which it will be sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Publishers, 
277 Washington S reet, Boston. 


. Secr-Instroctror iw Paren- 
OLOGY anp Pnyvsto.oey. It contains a 
definigon of each faculty full to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary; 
en sae “he ‘organ, large and 
fa : to become acquainted with 
— . An excetient 


Broadway, New York. 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


est happiness of the greatest 
number could be best secured 
by selecting a few for a roast. 
Torquemada could have no per- 
sonal interest in roasting a herc- 
tic ; Torquemada did not eat him 
when roasted ; Torquemada was 
not a cannibal.— Bulwer. 





NEVER. 


Never taste an atom when you 
are not hungry ; it is suicidal. 

Never enter an omnibus with- 
out having the exact change. 

Never stop to talk in a church 
aisle after sevice is over. 

Never pick your nose in com- 
pany. 

Never speak of your father as 
**the old man.” 

Never reply to the epithet of 
a drunkard, a fool, or a low fel- 
low. 

Never speak contemptuously 
of womankind. 

Never abuse one who was once 





MUSCLE vs. BRAIN. 


GLapIaTors were men who, in Roman antiquity, 
fought with each other in the public games, for 


f 





the entertainment of the spectators. They were 


originally captives, slaves, or condemned crimi- 


nals ; but under the republic, free-born citizens, | 


and even women, voluntarily fought in the arena. 
Professional gladiators were trained in schools 


established for the purpose, where their muscles | 


were developed by appropriate cxercises, and 
their strength, hardihood, and ferocity increased 
at the expense of every distinctively human at 
tribute ; mind being, so far as possible, sacrificed 
to brute force. They were even taught what pos- 
ture to assume in falling and dying, and such food 
was given them as would thicken their blood, in 
order to give the spectators a more leisurely view 
of their death. 

Fortunately the days of gladiatorial combats 
have passed, and the champions of the arena ex- 
ist only in the marble and on the canvas of the 
old masters. In their place stand the “fancy 
men’’ of the ring—our Heenans and Sayers—who 
content themselves with spoiling each other’s 
physiognomy, and drawing the “ claret’ from the 
nose instead of piercing the breast with the short 
sword and letting the life-blood trickle slowly 
from the heart. It is, with us, barbarism of a 
milder type, but barbarism still. We shall out- 
grow this, too, in time. 

But here is an engraving from the celebrated 
statue of the “ Dying Gladiator.” See what mus- 
cular power is represented in every part of the 
figure before you! Observe the muscular devel- 
opment of arm, leg, chest, and entire body. 
There is power and endurance here, but only that 
which goes with the base of the brain. The head 
is low, fat, broad, and short. There is little or 
no sentiment, no religious devotion, no nice sense 
of justice, faith, hope, and trust, but all the func- 
tions of body gad the animal propensities are in 
the ascendency. There is no high art here, no 





| 








poetry, no oratory. There is power to strike, 
courage to fight, fortitude to die—as the brates 
die ; that is all. 

Sir Charles Bell, in his “ Anatomy of Expres- 
sion,” speaking of this statue, says: “The ‘ Dy- 
ing Gladiator’ is one of those masterpieces of an- 
tiquity which exhibita a knowledge of anatomy 
and of man’s nature. He is not resting; he is 
not falling ; but in the position of one wounded 
in the chest, and seeking relief in that anxious 
and oppressed breathing which a mortal wound 
with loss of blood would occasion. He seeks to 
support his arms, not to rest them or to sustain 
the body, but to fix them, that their action may 
be tranferred to the chest and thus agsist the la- 
boring respiration. The nature of his sufferings 


leads to this attitude, in a man expiring from loss 


of blood. As the vital stream flows, the heart 
and lungs have the same painful feeling of want 
which is produced by obstruction to the breath- 
ing. As the blood is draining from him, be pants 
and looks wild, and the chest heaves convulsively. 
And so the ancient artist has placed this statue in 
the posture of one who suffers the extremity of 
difficult respiration. The fixed condition of the 
shoulders, as he sustains his sinking body, shows 
that the powerful muscles common to the ribs 
and arms have their action concentrated to the 
struggling chest.” 
I 
Conscientious Wronc-Dorne.—Among the mar- 


vels of psychology, certainly not the least astound- 
ing is that facility with which the conscience, 


being really sincere in its desire of right, accom- | 
modates itself to the impulse which urges it to go | 
It is thus that fanatics, whether in relig- | 


wrong. 
ion or politics, hug as the virtue of saints and 
heroes the barbarity of the bigot, the baseness 
of the assassin. No one can suppose that Calvin 
did not deem that the angels smiled approbation 
when he burned Servetus. No one can suppose 
that when Torquemada devised the Inquisition, 
he did not conscientiously believe that the great- 





your bosom friend. 

Never seek to create a smile at the expense of 
your religion or your Bible. 

Never stand at the corner of a street. 

Never take a second nap. 

Never eat a hearty supper. 

Never insult poverty. 

Never eat between meals. 

Never fret ; it will only shorten your days. 
ee 

UNION. 


Lorp of the universe, shield us and guide us, 
Tra-ting Thee always through shadow and sun ! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us ? 
Keep us, O keep us, the many in one! 





“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 

New Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Moath, Head, Hair, Skin, Hands, Feet, Walk, 
Talk, and all Signs of Character given in the 


PHREN OLOGICAL JOURN AL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


S R. Wr am Editor. It contains everything new 


and useful in to the Sorence or Max, Paysic,:, 
departments of 


including our social, nature, 

the right education ‘od lei ond, Sees SS ee of si amiiene ont the 
better regulation of 

PORTRAITS, with or sketches, of distin- 

ae oon illustrations different races ; the tem- 

eticn, wi be character,” as revealed through thc 

be given in each number. 
“HE SOUL tn fs rations t this and the 
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